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EDITORIAL: 
THE MINISTRY PAMPHLET 














Caz 


THe Ministry's books for teachers are like signposts. They tell the 
traveller on one side what lies behind him, and how far he has gone on his 
journey. On the other, they point the direction to be taken if the destination 


isto be reached. This second function is much less adequately carried out by 


the recent pamphlet! for teachers of English than is the first. When looking 
back it has some useful things to say, but at setting a course ahead it fails. 

It opens with a section ‘Language: what it is and what it does’ and then 
discusses at length ‘Learning the Mother Tongue’. It is to this second of the 
three parts that most practising teachers will turn first, and they will soon 
find an example of the pamphlet’s failings: 


Grammar . . . is a tool. . . . It is only reasonable to suppose that a knowledge of the 
structure of sentences is useful at a certain stage in learning to write. To this know- 
most experienced teachers of English would add an acquaintance with the parts 
eech and their functions. Experienced teachers of English, however, find that, in 
mmar schools at least, the accidence and syntax needed for the purpose of com- 
position can usually be mastered by pupils of average ability in the equivalent of one 






weekly lesson for about three years; in other kinds of secondary school more time 


would probably be necessary. 


In our view that statement is misleading from the start—first in its con- 
ception of grammar and then in suggestions for using it. The notion that 


depends on some knowledge of grammar. ... We can only assert that our 
experience supports the opposite opinion; there is no ground for supposing 
that ‘a knowledge of the structure of sentences is useful at a certain stage in 
learning to write’. Words if you like are tools, the use of which comes by 
practice and the observation of experts. Grammar is a set of ‘rules’ deduced 
from language in action; it is very little help to a writer at any stage. It is of 
no more value to a writer than physics to a carpenter, however interesting 


and amusing it may be to the specialist. By all means let us have the parts of 





‘Language: Some suggestions for Teachers of English and others. (H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.) 
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speech taught, at an age when children can understand them. But not much 
more. The thought of boys and girls spending ‘the equivalent of a period, 
week for three years’ is dismal enough, but the picture of children in modem 
schools spending even more time suggests that the compilers of the pamphlet 
are fantastically out of touch. Perhaps half the population of the country js 
by nature incapable of understanding any accidence or syntax, and time spent 
in trying to teach grammar will be wasted. Especially as there are plenty of 
really profitable ways, some of them mentioned in this pamphlet, of in- 
creasing powers of expression and understanding. Moreover the writers 
themselves of the pamphlet do not seem really comfortable about their 
remarks on grammar. If grammar is so important, we may ask, why is there 
no development of the case? Why is there no indication of the stages at 
which the various information can be profitably given, or discussion of the 
methods for teaching it? “Grammar will not again be mentioned in these 
pages’, we are told—and we detect an indecent haste to get off the subject. 

The third section of the book considers “The Language of Imagination’, 


It insists that ‘any scheme of teaching that divorces writing from reading or 





1 


reading from literature is likely to be sterile’ and accordingly a good deal of 
space is devoted to the teaching of literature. Here the authors deplore the 
over-emphasis on fiction and essayists that they notice in schools: 

The broad stream of English prose outside the novel is nowadays treated as a back- 

water, instead of the strong central expression . . . of our national life in politics, in 
social and practical affairs and in philosophy and the arts. The general reader.. 
continues to find little time for such authors as Johnson, Burke, Cobbett, Mill, Ruskin, 
Bagehot, Maitland, Acton, Trevelyan, Eddington, Whitehead. . . . 
With the suggested reduction in the time given to essayists we agree, for 
most essays in school collections are a nuisance—Lamb, Chesterton and 
Hilaire Belloc—for they discourage serious reading and encourage a false 
notion of style. And if the novels read in school are by modern middlebrow 
writers, such as Hugh Walpole, chosen because they are a pleasant way of 
passing the time, we can again applaud the pamphlet’s statement. The point 
less essay and the cosy novel will neither of them act as samples of literature 
to encourage exploration. 

The Ministry’s alternatives, however, as a group simply will not do. 
Johnson’s manner and range of topics debar him from all but the better 
English specialists; Burke has too many purple passages which examination 
shows to be claptrap; Cobbett—yes: lively, central, a model of the plain 
style worth half+a-dozen others from the list, and well deserving attention mn 


school for the interest of his subject matter. Ruskin we find unreadable and 
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not very important. And so on. After Cobbett we would rather choose— 
to pick a few names at random—Shelley, Darwin, Edward Carpenter, the 
incomparable George Sturt, and perhaps Bertrand Russell, who are we sug- 
gest much more alive than most members of the Ministry’s first eleven. It is 
time, too, that a good selection of D. H. Lawrence was made for sixth forms. 

The pamphlet contends that the authors it recommends ‘have more to 
offer as literary masters than any but one or two of the greatest English 
novelists’. But how untenable the contention appears, when against the 
Ministry’s list one sets the names of Jane Austen, George Eliot, Dickens and 
Conrad. The great novelists live today in a way that most of the philosophers 
and historians do not. Let us by all means introduce the capable few of our 
pupils to prose which is ‘the strong central expression of our national life’ 
instead of to footling essayists. But in not too large doses. It is more im- 
portant to study serious fiction at school. Boys and girls need to be given a 
glimpse of what imaginative writing can offer. Not many will read poetry, 
and thus it matters a great deal that they should see what the novel can do 
for their good, or otherwise, and that they should learn to distinguish be- 
tween the first rate and second rate in the words they read. The successors 
of Mill and Acton do not lack readers, but the novelist with something to 
say will be lost in the flow of library fiction unless there are educated people 
to look for him. 

The pamphlet is on surer ground when it urges that in the lower forms of 
grammar schools and in modern schools there should be less fiction read. 
It should give place to travel, discovery, biography, and simple accounts of 
physical phenomena. There is, however, a supply difficulty here. Many 
teachers demand something not too exacting in the way of readers, so that 
the publishers produce plenty of fiction and books of real adventure that 
read like fiction; they are disinclined to risk publishing the kinds of book 
that the Ministry would like to see in schools. Reading matter for schools 
thus tends to be chosen from what the publishers offer in greatest bulk and 
with greatest weight of publicity. 

When it comes to discussion on how prose texts should be treated—how 
to make certain that the book has made its fullest impact instead of being 
used merely for killing time—the pamphlet is rather weak on the positive 
side. A single text might have been named and some pointers given for its 
treatment. ‘Comprehension’ is mentioned, and the opportunity is well taken 
to condemn the practice, now spreading rapidly downwards from G.C.E. 
level, of killing the child’s interest in literature by providing a staple diet of 
comprehension drill from eleven to eighteen. After five years of such battery 
feeding no child will want to read anything except the balloons in comic 
strips. The pamphlet comments: 
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The aim and quality of what is done is not always as satisfactory as the bulk attemp,| 
ed. In the first place, too much of the material is drawn from manuals—and some ol 
the manuals are bad. The purpose of close study is best served if the material is draw: 
from reading books and so has its own interest, a fuller context, and a certain elegane: 
of expression. The survival value of unrelated exercises is very small. In the secon; 
place, even where good passages are taken from reading books or from the bette; 
anthologies of extracts, the passages are sometimes too short and the questions printed 
in the anthology are too fidgety and superficial; moreover, too many ready-made] 
questions are often supplied. A third difficulty is subject matter. Quite apart from 
the quality of thought and language in the passages selected, the range of interes 
needs to be wide. The material can be too ‘literary’, or too narrow in range. 








That needed saying, and it should be pondered in places where teachers ar 
taught. As we have said before, comprehension exercises are useful in their! 
place, as aids to and tests of understanding. But they should always be 
subordinate to the study of whole books, and they should in the main k; 
taken from whole books. As it is, the study of whole books is being dras- 
tically reduced in schools, if one is to judge by the degree to which publishers 
lists are infested by manuals—some of them even provided with separatel 
printed ‘books of answers’. Thus is the study of literature reduced to the 
level of completing an application for a driving licence. 

The pamphlet contains much other material of interest to the primary « 
well as to the secondary teacher; we have limited our discussion to three 
topics which we believe to be important at present. Grammar teaching per- 
sists for several reasons: it is believed to assist writing (though in our view \ 
there is no ‘transfer’); it is thought to add ‘discipline’ to the teaching oi | 
English; it is apparently easy to teach and mark, and is thus favoured b 
non-specialists who like a fixed syllabus of knowledge to impart. The studi 
of novels should be taken seriously because it is the teacher’s function t 
encourage and inform the habit of reading imaginative literature. The fashion | 
for comprehension manuals prevails because, with the aid of salesmanship 
they appear to provide a definite scheme of concrete lessons, cut-and-dried / 
and ready-made. With their assistance the teacher of English tends to be- 
come superfluous—or a sort of ticket-collector—and the study of English is 
reduced to a matter of form-filling. The lead given here by the Ministry i 
a most welcome one. We hope it will have the influence it deserves to exert 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN DRAMA WITH 
BACKWARD BOYS 














CED 


by 
E. W. HILDICK 


Formerly teacher in charge of special backward classes at Victoria Modern School, Dewsbury 


EVEN WITH a class of comparatively bright Secondary Modern boys the 
regular drama period can soon come to be looked upon as a kind of overflow 
tank, a handy receptacle for odd dribblets of English or arithmetic. There- 
fore, when I saw that I was expected to take drama with twenty-five C- 
stream eleven-year-olds, I knew I should have my work cut out to keep it 
from becoming a mere black-framed epitaph in the time-table. Drama, 
indeed! A good three-quarters of the class would have no idea what the 
word meant, while the rest would probably think it was the name of some 
Terror of the Jungle. Drama... 
Calling it ‘Plays’ helped, but didn’t solve the real problems, which were: 
1. Variety. Desirable for most, it is, I think, absolutely essential for this 
type of child. Consequently, the term-long plugging and polishing of 
one particular play was out of the question—even if every boy could 
have been given a part. 
2. Reading Ability. Several could read hardly a word; many found it 
difficult to read with any satisfactory degree of fluency; and only a few 
were capable of memorising more than a dozen lines. 


So I started, simply and tentatively enough, with mimes and a little free 
—very free—dramatisation of certain stories, poems and biblical passages. 
This was successful, up to a point. It enabled them to get the feel of dramatic 
representation and it gave me the opportunity to insist on such fundamentals 
as ‘face the audience’, ‘speak up’, ‘make it clear to a man from Mars who 
might walk in and want to know what it’s all about’, etc., etc. But the usual 
difficulty cropped up. The Histrionic Half-dozen rose to the surface of the 
class time and again, and though I cajoled and persuaded the others as force- 
fully as I could, they preferred to remain passive, often apathetic, spectators. 
Not that they were much good when I did get them to have a go. I must 
confess that more than once I caught myself deliberately picking the cast 
trom the ‘stars’, just to liven things up. 
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Meanwhile, in their Topics lessons, I had been organising group-work 
Five groups of five were picked, each with a carefully -chosen leader, and 
within a short time they had learnt to consult, argue with, make suggestion; 
to and obey the commands of these leaders, leaving me free to wander from 
group to group as they made models or painted or wrote. Needless to say, 
the leaders had been chosen because of their popularity and personalities, for 
their ability to command respect rather than for any marked intellectual 
strength. It worked admirably—better, in fact, than my brain, which failed 
to realise how valuable this group framework would have been in the drama 
lesson. 

Luckily, however, the suggestion came from the class. I had read them 
one of Aesop’s fables and was proposing to dramatise it along the usual lines, 
when the Voice of Wisdom piped up from the back row: “Can we do it in 
us groups, sir?’ At once I saw the possibilities. Curbing a base desire to take 
a leaf from the late Will Hay’s book and observe tartly that that was what 


I'd intended all along, I suitably praised my prompter, corrected his grammar 
and sent the boys to wn group corners, telling them to work out the action 
and allot parts themselves and to let me know when they were ready. As! 
watched them, marvelling at the enthusiasm, the amicabili ity and the eager- 
ness with which they quietly discussed their plays, (yes, quietly, so that ‘that 





lot over there won’t pinch our ideas’), I felt that at last I had hit upon a pees 
method that was suitable for this type of boy. 

In order to spread out the acting talent I soon had to modify the group 

a little, making sure that each possessed at least one ‘star’. Then, the follow- 
ing week, I decided to provide more variety, and fewer opportunities for 
plagiarism, by asking each group to dramatise a story different from the rest 
(I chose biblical episodes). It was successful. Finally, I went the whole hog 
by giving each group no more than a suggestive title (Captured by Redskins 
and The Stowau rays in the Air-liner are two of these early titles that come to 
mind), thus making demands on genuine if rudimentary creative ability as 
well as on facility in improvisation. Once more the experiment was success- 
ful. In their corners they argued, they sighed, they groaned, they applauded, 
they laughed, they agreed—above all, they agreed—and in about fifteen 
minutes they were ready, bursting to go. This was something more than 
a drama lesson. 

It became enormously popular. ‘Can we have us plays, sir?’ became a 
regular greeting and the gasp of “Yurray!’ was unanimous whenever my 
answer was yes. But for the sake of convenience, and to avoid the danger ot 
its growing stale, I restricted the activity to roughly two hours every fort- 
night-—that is, an hour each on the Monday and Friday afternoons of every 


other week, with a fallow week in between. On the Monday afternoon I 
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announced the titles and the boys went into their groups to work them out. 
Should any group get stuck for ideas I either suggested a certain fruitful line 
of development or, better still, gave them a completely different title 
though such intervention was rarely necessary at this stage. And if one group 
seemed to be ready long before any of the others I used to suggest that they 
go over their plot once more. Then, when at least two of the groups were 
prepared to begin, I brought the whole class to attention and the first play 
was given, at the end of which the onlookers were invited to criticise the 
plot, the players or the general presentation. I usually made this the time for 
adding a few suggestions of my own. After this, the boys were allowed to 
fall into their groups again, those who had left the ‘stage’ to discuss possible 
changes in the light of the recent criticism, the rest to polish their own plots 
and practice their parts. Then, after five or ten minutes of this, the next 
group took the ‘stage’-—and so on. On the Friday afternoon the final revised 
productions were staged, this time without intervals, the last quarter of an 
hour of the period being spent in discussing the various efforts, making some 
comparative assessments and awarding group-marks. (I found that any rest- 
iveness on the part of an impatient audience could be choked at birth by the 
threat of a ‘minus’ mark, though I must make it clear that only on one 
occasion did I find it necessary to carry out this threat.) 

The advantages of the method became apparent week by week, and I 

would list the more outstanding of them as follows: 

1. It gave to a seriously handicapped group of children a far more com- 
plete experience of dramatic activity than they would have enjoyed 
otherwise. 

2. It stimulated the literary creative urge in even the most backward. 

3. It enabled everyone to play a constructive part. Nobody was left 
glumly looking on. 

4. It encouraged purposeful co-operation within the group by providing an 
experience that was shared, in creation and execution, by every member. 

§. It stimulated competition between groups rather than between individuals. 

6. It was an important and healthy outlet for private fantasy. (One must 
be prepared for bloodbaths and villainy unpunished, at first.) 

7. It could easily be adapted to suit all age-groups and I.Q.-groups. 

8. It could be used effectively in other lessons, notably those, like Scripture 
and History, where some dramatisation was already occasionally em- 
ployed. 

9. It awakened a critical interest in professionally-presented drama. After 

a visit to a play given by an excellent Children’s Theatre Group, the 
boys were able to discuss the performance more pertinently and con- 
structively, and with a greater appreciation of the difficulties involved, 
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than after a performance given by the same company some month; 
before the experiment was started. 

There were, admittedly, a few disadvantages, though most of these wer 
eliminated as the experiment proceeded. At first, for example, there was; 
glaring predominance of action, and the deus ex machina device was grossh ) 
over-used. Milling bodies collected the dust of the classroom floor, ‘guns 
appeared at the flick of two fingers, ‘bullets’ (kish! kish!) had no effect, the | 
sheriff appeared miraculously from behind the blackboard, and, in general 
dramatic non sequiturs abounded. But during the critical inquests such incon- 
sistencies were pointed out, discussed, censured and, because they lost valuable | 


group-marks, checked. There were even embarrassing moments as a result ) 


of verbal over-enthusiasm. I shall always remember when, in the heat of 2 
dramatic quarrel, a disowned prince addressed his father, the king, as “You 
rotten sod!’ This, alas, happened in the presence of a visiting student. . 
But such slips were very rare and were readily forgiven. They arose, after 
all, from enthusiasm and that, no matter what the lesson, is worth many a 
moment of anguish. 

Finally, still on the subject of enthusiasm, I can guarantee to anyone who 
decides to give the method a trial one of the most gratifying experiences that 
any teacher could wish to have—the sight of his pupils practising their parts, 
between Monday and Friday, in the corridors, the cloakrooms and the play- 
ground, gladly and freely embracing the extension of a classroom activity 
in their own spare time. 


CRED 





PUBLIC OPINION 


There is no mystery about why there is such a tendency for popular opinion 
to be wrong in judging war and peace. Strategic and diplomatic decisions 
call for a kind of knowledge—not to speak of an experience and a se asoned 





— 


judgment—which cannot be had by glancing at newspapers, listening to 
snatches of radio comment, w atching politicians perform on television, 
hearing occasional lectures, and re ading a few books. It would not be enough 
to make a man competent to decide whether to amputate a leg, and it is not 
enough to qualify him to choose war or peace, to arm or not to arm, t 
intervene or to withdraw, to fight on or to negotiate. 


Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy (pub. Hamish Hamilton) 
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CHAUCER IN THE SIXTH FORM 











Caz 





by 
R. B. KENNEDY 


Senior English Matter, Whitgift School 


[ IMAGINE THAT there are a good many schoolmasters straight from the 
university who are surprised and distressed in their first appointments to find 
that their literary enthusiasms are not invariably infectious. In my own case 
the Chaucer of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ was so patently a great poet, so human, 
so eminently enjoyable that it was a shock to discover that straightforward 
elucidation of the text was not enough. I took Lower Sixth formers, new 
to Chaucer, and found their early curiosity quickly fading into a bored 
acceptance of examination duties. I was reduced at once to the intolerable 
magisterial attitude of administering medicine with the doubtful assurance: 
‘Gulp it down; it will do you good’. In fact, of course, it did neither them 
nor myself any good at all. They took enough notes and did enough para- 
phrases to pass their examination two years later, but I doubt very much 
whether they acquired any affection for Chaucer. Even my own confidence 
in him was slightly shaken, and I began to wonder whether I (a Sixth former 
myself at the beginning of the war) was a member of the ‘last academic 
generation’, as many of my colleagues suggested. Had the old order changed 
and was it now foolish to hope that boys of 17 or 18 should appreciate a 
poet $50 years old? It had been apparent to me at the university that the 
mists of time were gathering round Beowulf—that the work of art was largely 
hidden behind the linguistic text. There was a fairly general feeling at Ox- 
ford that the English syllabus might profitably be brought up to date by 
making the 19th century compulsory and the Anglo-Saxon and Middle 
English periods voluntary. Already the study of the earlier texts was de- 
scribed as ‘language’, and little attempt was made to present them as litera- 
ture. Perhaps we should be honest and apply the same process to our school 
syllabuses by dismissing Chaucer? In many grammar schools Chaucer texts 
are no longer taught at ‘O’ level, nor in general Sixth Form courses, so it 
seems that there is a tendency for schools to teach Chaucer only when they 
have to—for ‘A’ level English. It could be argued that this gradual relegation 
of Chaucer is realistic for two reasons: (a) the modern Sixth former finds the 
language so awkward and distracting that the quality of the poetry is in- 
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evitably obscured, and (b) the social and spiritual climate of Chaucer’s time 
is inimical or irrelevant to our own, and cannot awaken any response in the 
twentieth century school-child. Let me say that I have decided quite firmh 
in the last five or six years that neither of these arguments can be sustained 


My experience is exclusively in a boys’ public day school in the London area, | 


but since the boys come mainly from business or commercial families without 
academic background I imagine my conclusions are of fairly general appli- 
cation, though girls may present a different problem entirely—probably an 
easier one. Accordingly, I shall refer only to boys and their reactions. 

Let me make my aims clear. I want to show my pupils that Chaucer isa 
human being talking to them, essentially in their own language, that he is a 
great poet with a universal outlook, and that he is to be enjoyed rather than 
endured. Only incidentally do I want to ‘get them through’ at the Advanced 
Level. In fact, if my main aim is achieved, this secondary one can safely be 
allowed to look after itself. I subscribe fully to Mr. Speirs’ judgment (in 
Chaucer the Maker) that Chaucer is ‘not only the first great English author 
but the greatest next only to Shakespeare’. I would interpret ‘greatness’ here 
as the quality furthest removed from both didacticism and the doctrine of 
‘Art for Art’s sake’, the quality of naturalness raised to the pitch of genius, 
the quality of a poet with a view of life implicit (never obtrusive) in every- 
thing he writes. I am sure that all teachers who share any of these convic- 
tions about Chaucer will agree that it is worth a considerable struggle to 
maintain or improve his position in our schools; they may also have to share 
my remorse at having made him appear a bore to anyone. 


II 


[ have been able to devote the equivalent of rather less than one period a 
week to Chaucer throughout the two-year Advanced Level course. I think 
this is a fairly generous ration of time; less might suffice; the essential thing 
is a good start. Here the preliminary curiosity of boys who have never read 
or heard Chaucer before can be an important asset: the very unfamiliarity of 
the language with its obsolete words and strange spellings can be turned to 
good effect if it is presented simply as a dialect removed from the twentieth 
century classroom by time rather than space. It is generally agreed that almost 
all secular Medieval literature was written to be read aloud, and it is therefore 
perfectly natural that the first two or three lessons should be occupied 1 
reading some quite long connected passages—preferably complete tales, so 
that the listeners’ interest can be held by the story even if the thread is broken 
now and again over a difficult line. I would suggest the Prioress’s Tale of the 
‘litel clergeon’, the innocent, for its unashamed and unadulterated pathos, 
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His salte teeris trikled doun as reyn, 
And gruf he fil al plat upon the grounde, 
And stille he lay as he had ben ybounde, 


and the actual narrative part of the Pardoner’s Tale (lines 661-894) for its 
srim realism, often with an echo in our own time: 


What, carl, with sory grace! 

Why artow al forwrapped save thy face? 

Why lyvestow so longe in so greet age? 
[hese two stories, read fairly slowly but forcefully in Chaucerian English, 
will almost always make their own impact; quite enough of the sense will 

¢ compre! hensible at a first hearing for this purpose. 

[he next step is to make it possible for the class to read Chaucer them- 
selves with some assurance—to prove to them that the difficulties are almost 
exclusively visual, like the expressionless or grim appearance of some new 
acquaintance who turns out to have a ‘heart of gold’. The positive side of 
Chaucer’s unfamiliarit y should have been conveyed by the reading of the 
es and revealed as hardly more outlandish than a Devonshire fisher- 
rn or an anecdote in a Suffolk harvest field. From a slow and careful 
re-reading of a passage of fifteen or twenty lines (the Pardoner’s Tale, lines 
75-691, for example) the pupils should themselves be able to work out the 
main differences from modern standard English: the long open ‘a’ in ‘dame’, 
dern sound of which occurs in ‘meete’, another long open sound in 
‘sleeth’ and the modern ‘ee’ sound in ‘avysed’, and so on. Many schoolboys 


) be confused by the very comprehensive instructions for pronuncia- 





printed in the introductions to most editions of Chaucer. | think this 
s partly because much superfluous information is usually given and partly 

semi-technical terms, such as ‘close’ and ‘open’, are used, together 
with a sprinkling of references to Anglo-Saxon (highly intimidating in the 
ywer Sixth, if not later!) For these reasons I find it well worth while to 
plicate a summary of the rules for pronunciation given by F. N. Robinson 





his edition, presented in plain language with clear examples. If each boy 
has such a summary at this early stage it will soon become superfluous. 
Without any pedantic insistence on these rules (Mr. Coghill’s record of part 

‘the Prologue ‘in the original’ is useful for improving standards) I find that 
boys soon begin to enjoy reading aloud the stories already mentioned, and 
from these it is natural to make further expeditions into the ‘Canterbury 
Tales’. The ‘humane masterpiece’ of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, that shrewd, 
humorous, even tender criticism of life, springs immediately to mind, and 
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provides an excellent opportunity of indicating Chaucer’s dramatic power, | 
The parts of Chauntecleer and Pertelote can easily be characterised, and much 
sheer ‘fun’ be derived from it. 

At the end of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale another introduction can be made~ | 
that of Chaucer the presenter of Nature within Supernature, for here we see 
the partly (and only partly) ridiculous microcosm of a farmyard, with its | 
overtones of human foolishness implying human wisdom: the subtle great 


ancestor of Animal Farm, on a universal scale. 


But ye that holden this tale a folye, 


As of a fox, or of a cok and hen, 
Taketh the moralite, goode men. } 
For Seint Paul seith that al that writen is, 
To oure doctrine it is ywrite, ywis; 
Taketh the fruyt, and lat the chaf be stille. 


A few suggestions and a few questions will probably be enough to make 





Chaucer’s wider purposes and his wider instinctive etfects clear. If we count 
the first amused pleasure at the sound of Chaucer as the first of his impacts 
on the twentieth century schoolboy (which in most cases amounts to the 
recognition of something already half-familiar), this revelation of universal 
significance so clearly only just below the surface, must surely count as the 
second, At this point there should be a genuine sense of communication 
between human beings s00 years apart. This will perhaps be regarded as 
sufficient answer to the second supposed objection to Chaucer in schools 
today (that the Medieval Christian cosmos is totally discredited). In practice, 
whether or no the spirit of our age is materialistic and cynical, I have nearly 


always found that Chaucer’s combination of shrewd (sometimes biting 


criticism of Church corruption, and implicit faith, is irresistible to boys of } 


17 or so. Even if, through curiosity, plain or morbid, they explore widelj 
for themselves in the Tales (a most welcome development in itself) and come 
across the ‘enditynges of worldly vanitees’ such as, inevitably, the Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue or the end of the Summoner’s Tale, I cannot feel that much 
harm will come of it. Indeed such evidence of human frailty, in Chaucer 
as well as his creatures, against the background of eternal truth, can, in the 
long run, only make boys think things out for themselves, realistically. | 
may add that I am not one of those who regard the ‘retraccioun’ as a blemish, 
and I consider it appropriate to point out its existence at some convenient 
moment. 
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III 

If things have gone well so far, the sense of enjoyment will be unmistakable, 
and it is probable that a good deal of curiosity will have been aroused of a 
deeper kind than that at the beginning of the course. This is the point at 
which to supply a certain amount of information, and at once the vexed 
question of ‘background’ crops up. This is dealt with firmly in the first 
volume of the new Pelican Guide to English Literature, where Mr. Speirs goes 
so far as to say ‘the poetry of Chaucer today is an object detached from 
Chaucer the man and his original fourteenth century audience’. I feel that 
this is something of an over-simplification, for no contact between a later 
mind and an earlier through literature can be so limited as to avoid all exten- 
sion of interest into the mind and life of the author. A work of art has roots 
in its author’s mind and the author’s mind has roots in his society. A work 
f art certainly has to be considered as an entity in the last resort-~it is a 
‘thing’ in its own right—but this view of it can only be obtained, surely, 
after a sympathetic contact has been made with the person who produced it 
and not simply the mind). This must, I think, entail some understanding of 
he human society beyond and around that person. I should say that the 
process is roughly as follows: (a) a contact made through a work of art (in 
this case the ‘Canterbury Tales’) with a man and artist; (b) the effort to 
inderstand, involving the acquisition of further knowledge of the artist’s 
work and life, and also of the society of his time; (c) the return to the original 
work of art. I do not see how a completely uncharged modern mind can 
hope to appreciate fully such work as that of C haucer. (Incidentally, the 
Pelican .4 Ave of Chaucer itself seems to be de signed very largely to supply these 
deficiencies of ‘background’ in the modern adult re ader). An ordinarily well- 
educated person in fact takes to the ‘Canterbury Tales’ a mind that is already 
half-charged, and the competent critic has, willy y-nilly, a considerable back- 
ground that he cannot altogether put aside. But Mr. Speirs says that the best 
way ‘into a certain inwardness with Chaucer’s idiom’ is ‘by frequent and 
alert re ading of his poetry itself’. With this I heartily agree and, as I have 
tried to make clear, the first approach of schoolboys to Chaucer depends 
almost entirely upon this. I would only add that a right human interest leads 
the industrious reader on quite naturally through the process I have indicated, 
inasort of sonata form. Accordingly, once some sense of the vigorous idiom 
and the implicit ‘view of life’ have been gained from listening and reading, 
| have usually introduced my forms to Eileen Power’s Madame Eglentyne 
1 ‘Medieval People’), partly as background pure and simple (our Sixth 
Form history syllabus begins at 1485), but mainly as an introduction to a 
method of widening curiosity (phase (b)), and encouraging further explora- 
tion in the Tales. The method I suggest is to divide the form into Shipmen, 
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Merchants, Ploughmen and Parsons (for example) and set them to prepare 
historical sketches on the broad lines of the Eglentyne reconstruction. The 
Tales themselves should be the primary source, supported by Coulton’s 
Chaucer and his England and any historical records available, welded together 
by imagination. Much variety is possible, but the sort of subjects I propos 
are: ‘One of the Shipmen’s Voyages’, ‘A Day in the life of the Miller’, ‘The 
Pardoner’s Visit to Muggleton’ or ‘A Conversation between the Parson and 
his brother the Ploughman’. The conversation is difficult to manage smooth- 
ly, but can be the most rewarding and is a good test of a boy’s appreciation 
of Chaucer’s dramatic qualities. 


IV 

The examination texts I have dealt with in the last few years have been 
the Prologue and the Knight’s Tale. Practically everything I have suggested 
so far might therefore be labelled ‘introductory’ from a strictly utilitarian 
point of view. I have already said that, in my opinion, this is the part that 
really matters, and the set text when finally approached should provide few 
difficulties. In the case of the Prologue I have usually conducted one reading, 
dramatic in the Cecil Trouncer manner (what a pity it is that there are 
records available of the late Mr. Trouncer reading long passages of Chaucer 
‘in the original’! Here would have been something like intimate opera for 
the spoken voice, with a full interpretation of gesture and facial expression 
implicit in the words) and then indicated the links between the appropriate 
sections and the tales already studied. Now it is possible to deal with a nun- 
ber of the more important references and textual difficulties in form, but 
mostly these can be safely left to private study or homework periods. How- 
ever there will certainly be individuals who have become interested in topics 
such as Chaucer’s Astrology, Medieval Village Life, Fourteenth Century 
Travellers (Crusaders, Merchants and Pilgrims). Opportunity can easily be 
given for these interests to be followed up and the boys concerned invited 
to prepare lectures for the benefit of the rest, as well as for their own 
amusement. 

I have not yet said anything about paraphrases or ‘translations’. The 
Chaucer paraphrase-and-context is the only absolutely compulsory question 
in the Cambridge G.C.E. Advanced Level Examination, and a good deal of 
work has to be done on it. I start with something of a prejudice against this 
form of exercise myself, because it can so easily become a dull debasemen 
of great work, but I think that with careful handling it can be something 
better than a satisfying of the examiners. First of all it must come quite late 
in the course when it can be done without much painstaking reference to 
notes and vocabulary. Next, an appropriate style must be discussed and 
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worked out beforehand. There is one hard-and-fast rule: stilted language 
must be avoided like the plague. I would rather receive a rollicking, con- 
fident version in the spirit of Chaucer, with perhaps a few deviations, than 
an accurate, finicky one. Some of the examples which follow, all taken from 
boys’ work, may illustrate my point. 


She sang divine service through her nose quite charmingly and spoke French neatly 
and precisely in the Stratford-atte-Bowe fashion, for real Parisian French was quite 


foreign to her. 


The two italicised words seem to me to hit off the tone of the original per- 
fectly (there is a touch of genius in ‘foreign’, in the context, but then irony 
is almost as natural to a twentieth century Sixth Former as to Chaucer him- 
self!) Much the same might be said of ‘Her cloak was becoming, as I was 
meant to notice’ (for ‘as | was war’). When Chaucer is simply serious the plain 
statement is all that is required: “The Parson’s material needs were easily 
satisfied’ (for “He koude in litel thyng have suffisaunce’). This is fairly ob- 
vious, of course, but it is all that is required, and ‘translation’ of the Parson 
is more difficult than it might seem. The lines 


Benygne he was and wonder diligent, 
And in adversitee ful pacient 


are a small stumbling-block. “He was approachable, very conscientious and 
patient under unfavourable conditions’ has some of the guts taken out of it, 
but who is to say that ‘approachable’ is not in the modern parish priest what 
‘benygne’ was in a fourteenth century one? 

Some freedom must be allowed in modernising exclamations, proverbs 
and other idioms. “He didn’t give a damn’ or ‘he didn’t care a fig’ are quite 
adequate for ‘he yaf nat . . . a pulled hen’, and ‘why should he drive himself 
silly stewing over a book in a cloister?’ for the lines which follow. Even 
‘by Jove’ for ‘by seint Loy’ would have its point. Sometimes judicious tele- 
scoping may achieve its object. The awkward ‘a janglere and a goliardeys’ 
is reasonably rendered as ‘he was a great talker who told stories that were 
mostly dirty’. I do not suggest that these snippets are above criticism but 
simply that, if schoolboys must paraphrase Chaucer, this is the right emphasis 
—upon the familiar and the colloquial. 


In general the boys’ own versions should not be encumbered with obsolete 
references. Very often they can be replaced with little sacrifice and a foot- 


note added. 
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the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halve cours yronne 


gives rise to much head-scratching, aggravated by the ponderous notes in 
most editions. A. W. Pollard states, ‘the entrance of the sun into the sign of 
Aries or the Ram on March 12th (old style)’ began the astrological year, but 
the sun is ‘young’ not just technically but because it is spring-time and it has 
not yet attained summer’s heat. A reference in the paraphrase to a strength 
ening, vivifying sun, beginning to make the sap rise, and a brief note on the 
system of signs of the Zodiac should be quite sufficient. 

Chaucer’s occasional ‘poetical’ passages offer major difficulties—especially 
the first twenty lines of the Prologue. Probably the plain version with a 
touch of feeling is the best one can ever hope for: “When April has flooded 
the dryness of March with sweet showers, and filled every vein with the 
life-giving sap that in time gives birth to blossom . . .’ 

Paraphrasing on these lines can be quite a valuable rounding-off for a 
Sixth Form course, as well as a necessary preparation for the examination. 
Before I leave the subject I should like to add that Mr. Coghill’s Penguin 
translation seems to me to have only one useful function in the Sixth Form 
—as an encouragement to boys to read as widely as possible. In any case this 
second-hand Chaucer can never be anything but second-best. I welcome the 
Coghillian raciness in boys’ paraphrases but I should naturally prefer it to 
arise from their own perception of it in the original. 

I hope I have made some suggestions which will be helpful to those who, 
like myself, have been in danger of debasing Chaucer through practical 
difficulties, or who have sometimes wondered whether he has any relevance 
for our time. I am certain that there are few more satisfying tasks in the 
teaching of literature than the attempt to open the Canterbury Tales to the 
schoolboy of today. 
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‘POETRY UNINTERESTS ME’ 
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by 
R. J. HARRIS 


Chartesey Secondary School 


I DO NOT write of those few, the natural lovers of poetry, whose maturing 
justifies the existence of an English department, but of a general social atti- 
tude. The essay, typical of many, from which my title is taken, was by a 
fifteen-year old grammar school boy: it concluded, with every intention of 
devastating finality, “You do not use poetry out of school’. 

Society has little use or respect for poetry, though according it and other 
ancient monuments some deference; and school-children are commonly in- 
different or hostile by the time they sit for the G.C.E. Ina recent experiment, 
the poetry lesson in two boys’ grammar schools was ranked last but one in 
popularity among the English lessons in every year from eleven to fifteen— 
the grammar lesson being consistently last; and, as the boys grew older, the 
general attitude to poetry worsened. 

Those who do not deny this hardening resistance to poetry may ascribe it 
to such incalculable factors as a constitutional inability to appreciate poetry, 
a poor home-background, insufficient intelligence, the ‘climate’ of a prose 
age, and so on, rather than to education; and indeed teachers, prone to over- 
estimate the good or ill resulting from their work, show understandable 
humility in this. Between the ages of eleven and fifteen, certain social and 
adolescent pressures act against an earlier enjoyment of poetry—older boys 
need to feel dignified, and find some emotions embarrassing or uncomfort- 
able. With the end of their schooldays approaching, and final examinations 
near, such boys feel compelled to grasp at a utilitarian success and at exper- 
ience whose utility they can measure at once. Poetry seems too difficult or 
else not manly. Younger boys, on the other hand, accept emotional com- 
plexities, or not perceiving them are not offended; and, careless of ‘usefulness’, 
have leisure to be tolerant. A common feeling of uncertainty in the presence 
of poetry becomes more evident with age, owing to the demands of the 
experience needed to understand and interpret a good poem, and to the 
difficulty of a language embodying aims not easily shared. Poetry suffers too 
in the general reaction when the enthusiastic, willing new boy of eleven first 
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buds at twelve as a minor cynic: it has to be an exceptional school which js 
not found out in a year! 

Thus, prejudices silent at eleven are voiced, and loudly, by fifteen—as, tha 
poetry is ‘difficult’, ‘useless’, ‘queer’; that ‘poets are long-haired men too lazy 
to do any honest work’. Liking, rarely, may be admitted; dislike is pro. 
claimed. Gone is the accessibility and the openness to experience of the 
younger boys. The change is not one of substance: boys do not chang 
drastically in the sorts of poems they like, nor in the subjects that interes 
them—the humorous but not nonsensical, the heroic or dramatic action, the 
sympathy that can be shared without awkwardness. All these find constant 
favour from eleven to fifteen; the very names of the poems boys speak of a 
fifteen are often those which gave pleasure at eleven. The change is rather 
in attitude: from acceptance, openness, towards hostility, indifference. 


—_ 


~ 


Of major importance is the quality, not the mere fact, of the change in | 


tone. At fifteen there exists in school and between schools a wide range in 
the quality of the indifference and hostility. This extends from the mos 
overt enmity, uncouth or acute, through dullest apathy, to bewilderment or 
to a self-critical reassessment of values. Lovers and haters are alike rare, and 
rarely to be influenced. ‘Most people’ are between. The educator can be 
concerned usefully with the between, the indifferent majority whose att- 
tudes range from ‘poetry abandoned’ through ‘poetry neglected’ to ‘poetry 
acknowledged but repulsed’. I would call the first of these attitudes a closed 
or dead indifference, and the last two an open or live indifference. The edu- 
cator’s aim should be to keep this mid-state accessible and open to new 
experience: if he can do so much, poetry is always possible, and the perpet- 
uation of adult social indifference can be eliminated from the common 
achievements of schooling. 

For something happens in school to act as catalyst in, if not to cause, the 
hardening which I have been describing. Perhaps a quotation from another 
boy’s essay may give a clue as to what can happen: “Tedious is the manner 
of studying poetry in school’ . . . causing ‘an awful feeling of being squashed 
and pumpedintoness . . .. Two schools, starting with groups whose attitudes 
are indistinguishable, can produce very different final attitudes. In one, hos 
tility though present may be articulate and thoughtful; in the other, blind 
and reactive. In one, ignorance will be reluctant and apologetic; in the other, 
complacent and aggressive. The expression of emotion will be tolerated, 
even welcomed, or shrunk from and feared; poems disliked will be forgotten 
or else vigorously remembered to be used in a rationalised attack; associations 
to the word ‘poetry’ full and perceptive, or thin and second-hand. 

This marked worsening in one school compared with another is centred 
in teacher and teaching method, and not in the nature of poetry. 
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In one experiment, a ‘closed’ indifference resulted when there was a faulty 
selection of poems for study, whose appreciation was instilled by affixing 
ready-made and predetermined labels of value, by overmuch learning by 
heart, and by that doctrinaire style of instruction which may ensure that a 
given poem will be remembered, but remembered as disliked. This dislike 
coloure -d the boys’ attitude to all other poetry; for by ‘poetry’ boys mean 
‘poems’, and generalise from little experience. Such imposed appreciation, 
with all that it implies of intolerance and insecurity in the teacher, may seem 
rare, even unrecognisable to most teachers reading this; but I would ask 
them to consider how rarely in the classroom a natural demand arises for a 





and how frequently poetry is staged as a set lesson, 
maltreated by the arbitrary timing of bells and even by the clumsy fingering 
of metrical analy sis in a way that no civilised audience would brook save 


poem, or is satisfied 


under compulsion, and with the reservation of disgust or ironic laughter. 
Our kindest intentions are often trapped by the rigour of a syllabus or by 
their very kindness—born of that self-distaste which urges teachers, social 
workers, parsons and ladies-next-door to improve other people’s behaviour, 
opportunities, morals, or aesthetics. Without meaning to at all, we teach to 
dominate while believing that we dominate to teach. ‘Much that we call 
education is just a mixture of propaganda and education. It is in defining the 
child’s views for him that ordinary education is dominative and propagandist. 
Instruction in French, say, is not propaganda. But the various pressures 
through which the child has been made to accept the view that he ought to 
learn French—or read the Bible or admire Shakespeare or play cricket—are 
propaganda.’ I quote from D. W. Harding’s book mentioned below. 

The teacher’s task is admittedly a difficult one. He has to find usable 
poetry in which he need not sacrifice his own meaning to the child’s, and 
yet in which he can allow the child to search for its own child-meaning— 
and once nursery rhymes are abandoned, this poetry is not very easy to find. 
He has to allow for individual differences in response even while treating as 
a classroom-group affair something which is really a private one for each 
boy. He has to be able to recognise any personal response and to have the 
power to evoke this; and at the crucial moment, when, as it were, the poem 
begins to move, he has to get himself out of the way. This last is very hard 
for the idealistic teacher, who cannot refrain, if the poem will not move, 
from pushing it along, until boy and poem collide to each other’s detriment. 
The great desire which the teacher has, that the boy should in effect confirm 
the teacher’s values, can do extreme damage to the boy’s attitude, which by 
the denial of the right to its own existence, is forced to nourish a sour im- 
maturity; the teacher’s attitude also, in pleading for a child’s support, is 
tobbed of independence. 
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‘POETRY CAN BE GOOD IF YOU HAVE A GOOD ENGLISH MASTER’ 

For the ill state to which poetry has come in our schools and life, I woul 
in the following paragraphs (with all the diffidence of arrogance) sugges 
some remedies. 

‘No doubt’ (to quote Professor Harding again) ‘a great deal of domination 
is justifiable for practical purposes. But it ought not to be forgotten that; 
different way—an “integrative” way—of offering one’s interests and atti- | 
tudes to another person is possible.’ If a poem is offered as of relevance to 
an occasion or of importance to the teacher, with no compromise but with 
no demand for acceptance, then a real rapprochement may be made. The | 


pupil may show less deference towards poetry, but more respect. Deferenc ) 


has only a public face. Training colleges have in this an important duty, to 
select teachers who do not depend on children for security and satisfaction, 
and who can therefore be tolerant when children are amusing themselye; 
with ‘not-poetry’; and, if it is not too much to ask, who read, even write, 
poetry themselves—imagine a teacher of music who could not or did not 
play, however badly, the instrument he taught! If such teachers cannot be 
found, it would be better to omit poetry from the syllabus. 

Practising teachers can do more, perhaps, to acknowledge privacy, t 
accept variability and instability of response, and to allow the child and is 
own scale of values to be acted on by the poem itself. They might be aided 
in this by adopting a more discursive method of teaching English than isa 
present common—by having a sufficiently wide knowledge, and availabk 


texts, to be able to produce a poem to meet a natural situation, rather than 


for presentation in a set lesson. It would then be less necessary to angle for 
appreciation—poems would have an automatic importance to which domi- 
nant and doctrinaire methods of approach would be seen to be totally 
irrelevant. 

Finally, it is valuable to consider the particularity of children’s preference 
and dislikes. Poems liked remain in the memory; those disliked fade away, 





unless they are taught dominatively—then they are remembered, but with 


a resentment that affects all poetry. That boys talk about certain poems, and 
a very limited number, makes the selection of suitable poems for them ver 
important. To one boy, for example, ‘Fairies’ will be ‘a silly poem’—but i 
is ‘Fairies’ and not ‘poetry’ that is silly. The danger is, that if care is not 
taken, ‘Fairies’ might come to mean ‘poetry’ for that boy. One should 


choose poems for boys in accordance with what is known of their desires ! 


rather than read indiscriminately as many poems as chance offers. Person 
and local anthologies compiled for each school are most useful here. It 
good to provide in this way an acceptable experience of verse, so that: 
favourable generalisation may arise by fifteen years; if the boys are used 
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verse, and read mostly within their experience, they will be readier and more 
desirous to stretch to the new demands and rewards of later poetry. This is 
not to say that patronising and inferior poetry should be presented to school- 
children; the teacher need not abandon his own standards (to have none, or 
to have totally second-hand ones is likely to be equally disastrous) but still 
the child must be free to read for his own meanings. In the writer's exper- 
ience, school anthologies are not often satisfying: they contain material which 
is neither exciting to the child nor genuine to the adult. There seems to be 
room for a new anthology based on a survey of children’s tried likes and 
dislikes. Poetry should be genuine, otherwise the boys do not extend their 
experience; but it should be more than genuine—it is important for it to be 
enjoyed, or at least for it to be capable of being mastered by the majority of 
the group. A prejudice for or against poetry, or else an apathetic indifference 
of staunchest Philistinism, will exist in each child by fifteen years of age: 
it is desirable for it to be a prejudice for. Children given their own values 
to try out at eleven to fifteen would perhaps be more capable of meeting 
wider values later: otherwise, too many will thrust their fifteen-year values 
on all poetry. 

The moral would seem to be that the final attitude of the majority may 
vary from group to group, but will depend largely on the poems offered 
recognising as well as challenging the limits of the children’s experience, and 
on the teacher’s having standards but not imposing them. 
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by 
M. J. P. LAURENCE 


Cheshire Training College, Crewe 
“Reeling and Writhing, of course, to begin with” 


IN THIS imperfect human world, reforms have the habit of causing other 
abuses and creating the need for a reform of the reform. During the las 
quarter-century The Muse in Chains has scarified the purveyor of ‘Eng. 


Lit.’, and Practical Criticism has effectively turned the eyes of students of 


literature to the thing itself. One result would seem to be, however, that 
students of literature know more and more about less and less, and that ‘Liter- 
ature’ is becoming a collection of carefully selected hot-house plants. 

When students apply for places in Training Colleges for Teachers, they are 
naturally questioned about their reading. Their answers can somewhat con- 
fidently be forecast. In the last years at school, they will be reading four or 
five texts; outside, either they are too busy to read or they may have joined 
a library from which they are selecting the books of Margaret Irwin, or 
Lloyd Douglas, or Georgette Heyer. They rarely read poetry and of modem 
poetry since the Georgians they are usually ignorant. Yet practically all have 
stated on their forms of entry that reading is one of their main interests. 

It must be borne in mind that the Literature student who is academically 
interested in his subject will go, it is hoped, to a university. Nevertheless, it 


is disquieting that the general teachers of the nation should be at the end of 


their teens so little concerned outside school hours with good books. There 
are many reasons for this—the number of homes which are today still with- 
out books or interest in books; the growing vogue for television, cinema, 


wireless; the domestic chores which girls are expected to perform in place of 


reading—which to some mothers seems to be idling and to some fathers to 
be working out of trade union hours. But at the same time, educationists and 
English teachers should ask themselves whether their teaching is now too 
narrowly based—what does he know of Browning who only Browning 
knows?—and whether there cannot be more of a link between classroom 
reading in school and library reading at home. 

However that may be, what the tutor in the Training College must deter- 
mine is what she can do for the young teacher who is to be responsible fo 
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forming the literary taste of the next generation. That is to be the destiny 
of the teacher of the younger as well as of the older children. The attitude 
of the infant to the books in the school and to the stories which come out 
of them, his joy or boredom at his first attempts with the pen will do much 
to determine his attitude when adolescent, and later when adult, to his literary 
heritage. 

Apart from the direct influence of the teacher on his pupils, there is the 
indirect influence of a cultured mind. Prospective teachers should be fully 
literate in the best sense of that word, speaking clearly and agreeably, reading 
with pleasure and discrimination, writing fluently and cogently. Therefore, 
for the training college tutor as for the Mock Turtle, it must be ‘Reeling 
and Writhing, of course, to begin with’. Courses in “Speech’ and ‘Language’ 
are assuredly part of the professional scope of teacher training. Certain stud- 
ents again opt Literature as a main subject and enjoy developing a critical 
and appreciative love of the subject. Reading certainly plays a part in all 
‘subjects’. But what in those hectic two years, during which our students 
‘survive by hurrying’, can we do to raise in the ordinary woman-in-the- 
street student a habit of discriminating reading which will dwell with her all 
her teaching life: 

For some years in this College a special Reading Course has been taken 
by all students. This course is planned on a wide basis; at fortnightly intervals 
the specialist lecturer introduces a theme—biographies, books of travel, 
familiar letters, short story writing, nature books, diaries and autobiographies, 
periodicals. Indication of the aims and scope of each kind of writing is given, 
a bibliography is available and some guidance is given as to the nature of the 
books listed. For the next fortnight or so, the student reads a book and 
records her impressions in a specially kept reading file. Discussion follows, 
sometimes with individuals; sometimes the whole group may read the same 
book in order to discuss it. I can remember an interesting group discussion 
on the values of Howard’s End, for example. 

A term’s programme may give a clearer idea of the work with one group: 
1. Mythology (Lecture) 

Questionnaire given to form basis of reading to be done. 

2. The Novel (Lecture) 

Students read approved novel of own choice and record impressions. 

. Poetry (Lecture) 

Students make an anthology by each copying one poem and recording 
impression of it. 

4. Children’s Books (Lecture) 

Each student records impression of two children’s books, one read by her- 
self in childhood and one recently read. 
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The advantages as we see them of this reading programme are these. Fiy 
the students have to select and make an individual choice of the book thy 
will read. Secondly, their bibliographies, of which they have some knoy, 
ledge, will continue to be of service to them when they leave Colley 
Thirdly, they get some knowledge of the book they read in a context 
other books of different periods in the same style or on the same theme, 

Even despite the pressing demands on the students in their concentra} 
two-year course, we think that we see some results in the formation of rex. 
ing habits, greater interest in the General College Library and wishes «. 
pressed to read further along certain lines when College courses are cop. 


pleted. 
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SUBTOPIA 


The modern popular song reminds me of the outer circumference of ox 





terribly overgrown towns, where the jerry-builder holds sway, and wher 

one sees all around the tawdriness of sham jewellery and shoddy clothes, t th 

dregs of stale fish, and pawnshops, set off by the flaming gin-palaces at the 
corners of the streets. All these things suggest to one’s mind the boundle 
realms of sham. It is for the people who live in these unhealthy region; 
people who have the most false ideals, who are always scrambling for sub- 
sistence, who think that the commonest rowdyism is the highest expressio 

of human emotion; for them popular music is made, and it is made, witha 
commercial object, of snippets of slang... (True folk-song) grew in th: 
heart of the people before they devoted themselves so assiduously to the 
making of quick returns; and it grew there because it pleased them to make 
it, and because what they made pleased them; and that is the only way good 
music is ever made. .. . Even to the sophisticated it is a hopeful sign that a 
society like ours (the Folk Song Society) should be founded to save some- 
thing primitive and genuine from extinction ...to comfort ourselves by 
the hope that at bottom our puzzling friend Democracy has permanent 
qualities ... which may yet bring it out of the slough w hich the scramble 
after false ik the strife between the heads that organise and the workmen 

who execute, and the sordid vulgarity of our great city-population, seem in 
our pessimistic moments to indicate as its inevitable destiny. 


Sir C. Hubert H. Parry at the first annual meeting of the Folk 
Song Society 1899, quoted by Reginald Nettel in Sing a Song 
of England. 
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by 
G.G. URWIN 


Senior English Master, Sale Grammar School 


FouR RECENT articles have dealt with separate aspects of play-production 
in the school: there seems to be the need for a synthesis that will show drama 
to be not merely a matter of lessons, school plays, societies, but a developing 
activity from the bottom to the top of the school. 

I begin with the assumption that all children like to appear on a stage and 
to speak aloud, but are usually shy of being anything but themselves. I also 
have to acknowledge that many will never become competent actors. 

In the first year I spend a few lessons on the stage explaining how it works. 
The boys happily tramp about sensing the rake, avoiding the slide into the 
footlights, moving curtains, watching combinations of lights and colours. 
I tell them of technical devices, recount past successes and mistakes, often 
aided by photographs of previous school plays. In the classroom I draw dia- 
grams to show the parts of a theatre and to clarify the various technical words 
employed, and make a point of always using the correct theatrical vocabulary 
or even jargon. Hence, from the beginning, they think in terms of the stage, 
and of the stage in terms of scenery, lighting, production, make-up and so on. 

Once the class has apparently adopted this attitude, it spends most of its 
drama lessons on the stage. Sometimes the play is read in class beforehand, 
but this is usually unnecessary as the play-book is found so interesting that 
soon all the contents have been read at home. 

[have found that there is only one way of treating the lesson—it is not just 
part of the curriculum or a means of relaxation, it is a serious rehearsal. Even 
though the performers are holding texts, they must act; the audience must 
beso disciplined that the teacher can forget he is in charge of a class and think 
only of himself as a producer. He therefore wanders all over the hall, on the 
stage, among the audience, at the back, in the gallery; he is insistent on clarity 
of enunciation, he suggests stage movements, he repeats and repeats again 
what is unsatisfactory, he offers himself for an example, he applauds anything 
that betokens originality and intelligence. 

There is need, also, to accustom the actors to properties and furniture. In 
every play the piano represents this, the lectern in strange positions is that, 
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chairs are combined to make something else. Make-shift properties are foun 
in pockets or in the wings, or else they must be imagined, but soon the class 
is told to come prepared with, say, two water-pistols, a ruby and an alarm. 
clock, and the property-box is rifled for articles so dear to children—haty 
lengths of cloth, peculiar coats and even more peculiar dresses. 

Of necessity the worst must have a part with the best: it is not only helpful 
to the bad reader and the bad actor but it teaches the audience to be patient 
and politely quiet under difficulties. But, if each must have a part, each must 
be content, no matter how clever, with a short period on the stage. The con- 
tinual changing of the cast results in the actors wishing to make the most of 
their brief displays and in the members of the audience remaining on the 
alert, ready to take over on the stage at any minute. 

The first forms respond well to this treatment. Before long, most will 
move without being told, they will enter and leave the stage in a purposeful 
manner, they will jockey for position and refrain from huddling together up 
stage, they will converse about floats and tabs and flats. 

This style of lesson, once established, changes little through the middle- 
school save that the standard of instruction and performance becomes higher. 
In the second year, however, I occasionally announce that a certain play will 
be acted on a given date and that various members of the form will be re- 
sponsible for production, dresses, properties, lighting, etc. On the day, I pick 
the opening cast and then expect the form to continue without my interrupt- 
ing except for the changing of actors. In the first year I have given a few 
demonstrations with make-up; in the second year, as a treat, I allow the use 
of rough make-up on the stage. Still emphasising the need for a general 
knowledge of stagecraft, I sometimes use film-strips dealing with the devel- 
opment of the theatre, or show panels on strips taken from films such as 
Henry V and Oliver Twist. It is to the second forms that the stage-electricians 
and make-up crew look for apprentices, keen youngsters with ability who 
have already shown that they will not make competent actors. So they begin 
as odd-job boys, they learn from practical experience, and serve the school 
in their chosen stage careers for up to six years. 

In about the third year, it is time to attempt independent production, so, 
in addition to normal class drama lessons, three forms are selected each year 
to present one-act plays chosen from their normal play-books. The selection 
of the play and the cast is the form’s responsibility, but must be approved by 
the master in charge, who can be asked for help or advice at any time; the 
form must find producer and stage-manager, it must provide costumes, prop- 
erties, any scenery required, everything connected with the play, and must 
do all the necessary work in its leisure time. Eventually, the producer gives 
his instructions to the permanent stage-crew, and two performances are staged 
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before the school and the parents. The only suggestion of a lack of ‘serious- 
ness’ is that the audience is admitted free of charge. 

It is in the fourth year and later that boys are taken, at their own expense, 
tosee plays. I select these plays so that an enjoyable and exciting time is ob- 
tained: I do not care whether the actors are professionals or amateurs so long 
4s they are more than competent and they have a play worth seeing. Then, 
during the next few days, whatever was noteworthy is discussed in class— 
this arouses jealousy and therefore the interest of those who did not attend— 
and aspects of acting, production, lighting, décor, etc., are made the subjects 
of short talks and blackboard demonstrations to all forms from the first to 
the sixth. Equally valuable at any time are discussions for say ten minutes on 
notable films and radio and television plays previously seen by the master, 
who quickly describes the situation and then offers one or two matters for 
consideration and discussion. 

Thus the school play becomes the culmination of years of dramatic activity 
and interest in the stage. Everyone is cager to be invited to the auditions but 
the contestants have picked themselves perhaps years before; even now in one 
first-form there are three likely ‘stars’ of future school plays. In addition, the 
large number of technicians are not only skilled in their specialist work but 
are conversant with the principles and practice of acting; most of them have 
had considerable experience in their tasks and everyone benefits from their 
being, so to speak, disappointed actors. Even the call-boy has aspirations, and 
the expert on noises-off has appeared on the stage in form plays. 

I can nurse my actors for years, I can try them out in small plays and small 
parts, I can offer a wide range of jobs to compensate for the lack of acting 
parts, and I can find substitute actors from any of the back-stage workers. 
Any connection with the school play is considered an honour, and there is no 
disciplinary trouble; the producer can leave a vast number of details to ex- 
tremely competent senior boys. Indeed, the period of preparation requires 
three producers to work very hard at rehearsals, and some six masters who 
will keep a benevolent and supervisory eye on their perfectly capable subor- 
dinates who are only too ready to do all the work. Once the curtain goes up, 
there is only one master on the stage—the prompter—and he can usually find 
compensation for his physical discomfort in mental relaxation. 

In the last five years the school has produced two professional theatrical 
electricians and three professional actors; what is more, all five seem to be 
happy and prosperous. But above this achievement is the knowledge that 
the school generally is alive to dramatic work, it wants to be of use on or 
behind the stage, and it is critically appreciative of the plays it sees. 
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by 
A. RINTOUL 


Merchant Taylors’ School for Girls, Great Crosby 


THE PURPOSE of this lesson is to achieve fluency and self-confidence in oral 
work. Each child is an ‘investigator’ who, in order to become accepted by 


HOU 


‘the gang’, must assume another character. He or she is then cross-examined 
in this new character by ‘the gang’ (the rest of the form), and a vote is taken 
as to whether or not the assumed character has been well enough sustained 
to pass muster. 


xcelle 
living 
future. 
; , . . -| Tha 
Two things mainly are needed from the teacher—firstly, suggestions of 


. poem 
certain more obvious character types for them to adopt—e.g. the blustering 


3 . - poet | 

colonel, the nervous prim old lady, the gangster ‘tough’; secondly a list of P 
Pages ! , dil: : ees stance 
the items of information they must make up ‘in character’ and remember— 





e.g. a name; hobbies; jobs; where they have lived. (This list also gives the v= 
lead to those questioning later.) wn Y 
This lesson worked very well with 13-15 year olds, as it is a situation with oer 
which they are all familiar, yet it allows sufficient freedom for their own _ 
ideas (unlike, for instance, an oral lesson based on one of the more stereo- we 
typed B.B.C. games). The advantages were that since each child being ques- - , 
tioned concentrated on giving a convincing answer, the result was clear and 8 
unself conscious; that it provided unwitting practice for the rest of the class rie : 
(the questioners) and kept them in as part of the lesson instead of isolating “nm 
the performer, so often a weakness in oral work; and it provided good train- r = 
ing for the more orthodox interview practice later. It can also, if wished, me 
lead on to the discussion of character-creation in books. 1 P 
Chile 
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NOTES ON A BROADCAST SERIES 
by 
F.C. POLLER 
: oral English Master at Toynbee Secondary School, Eastleigh 


'THouGH I HAVE several criticisms to make of this series, I hope that the 
xcellent idea of bringing poets of the past to life over the microphone, and 
ine aq ving poets to the microphone, will be the basis of other broadcasts in the 
future. 

[ have always found interest in a poem stimulated if the reading of the 
poem is prefixed with a few details about the poet himself, especially if the 
st of PO has an interesting background. Wilfred Owen’s war poems, for in- 
stance, become even more effective when we know something of his inten- 
tions. But facts conveyed should be relevant to the poems themselves or 
likely to give flesh and blood to the name of the poet. Chaucer had an 


line 4 


1S of 


er— 
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vith adventurous life we are told. I don’ t know whether it would have been 
me possible to give a few details of just one of these adventures, but as an un- 
al elaborated statement it was not very stirring. Robert Frost is a farmer; yes, 
~ thut he has a horse ranch. Even that one extra fact, would have meant much 
more to children. In short, though the idea of giving biographical details 
is good, those given, were not, on the whole, sufficiently stimulating and 
revealing. If the aim was to bring poets to life as well as poems, and ‘POETS 
and poetry’ suggests that it was, then it would have been better not to have 
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chosen so many poets; this would have enabled fuller, more lively portraits 
to have been drawn. 

I think that in the poems chosen the net has been cast too wide again. 
Children’s tastes are not so catholic as the compiler assumes, or hopes, though 
it is good to tax children occasionally so that we may re-assess our views on 
the limitations of their appreciation of poetry, even though, as in this case, 
classroom experience is only underlined. So we find that the lyric—whether 
the almost documentary clarity of Robert Frost’s “The Bear’, or the pathos 
of the ‘Lucy’ poems, or the symbolically significant Day Lewis's “The Christ- 
mas Tree’—had little appeal. The Chaucer autobiographical lyrics were 
especially unsuitable. This wry, urbane, self-critical humour, rather like 
Eliot’s self-satirising pleasantries, is too adult by far. 
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And again, it was in the poem that told a story, or had some dramatic core 
and incidents ‘in the offing’, as in the selections chosen from Shakespeare’: 
tragedies, that success was scored—though personally I think “Goody Blak 
and Harry Gill’ is Wordsworth at his most wooden, a sort of pedestriar 
competence. The characters and incidents themselves would prob: ably onh 
appeal to quite young children. Robert Frost’s “Paul’s Wife’ appealed t 
the fifteen-year-old boys who listened with me—partly through the very 
unusualness of the narrative; here the details given beforehand, explaining 
how lumberjacks vied with one another in spinning the most improbabld 
yarns, was just the sort of information that was directly helpful. Now that 
Robert Frost is finding his way into school anthologies, it would be as well 
to remember that though his vocabulary may be simple, even colloquial, 
the thought often isn’t. And the very economies he makes can cause diffi- 
culties. I wonder if any teacher attempted to explain: ; 
Murphy’s idea was that Paul 
Wouldn’t be spoken to about a wife 
In any way the world knew how to speak. 


But this is a detail. The poem was well-chosen and well received by my 
particular class at least. 

One aspect of the treatment of nearly all the poems was resented, almost! 
irritably. It really wasn’t necessary to repeat the poems so often. Though 
it was obviously not intended, such repetition savoured of instruction. The 
re-reading of the poems could have been done by the individual class teacher, 
if he had felt it desirable. A poem disliked at a first reading, and this was 
inevitable at times as the choice and audience were so wide, could become a 


painful experience at a second. Besides, the pamphlets were at hand and the! 


children could read them themselves if sufficiently stimulated. It is, inci- 
dentally, a very sound idea to have the poems printed. Children listen more 
sympathetically when they have the printed word to focus their eyes upon. 
This was borne out in the last programme, for the children’s poems made 
less of an impact than the printed ones. Concentrated listening to poetry is 
no easy matter, as any participant in a poetry reading circle knows. But this 
is no criticism of the inclusion of the last broadcast. It could be done more 
regularly, for with children, participation engenders appreciation. The worth 
lies not so much in the few poems chosen, as in the imaginative activity 
promoted in all the classes where attempts were made to write verse. 
Finally, the paramount virtue of this series lay in the fine reading of the 


poems. The reading of Chaucer’s autobiographical fragments was perhaps | 


an exception. The rhythm was stressed to the point of comicality. The 
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-core occasional slide into the falsetto was even embarrassing. At least, this was 
ere’. the effect on fifteen-year-old boys. The voice might have suited the poem, 
Blake but the poem didn’t suit the class. But otherwise, the readings were really 
‘striax admired. Particularly impressive were the Othello and Juliet speeches. The 
ronly class was full of praise for the speaker of Juliet, and sufficiently interested in 
led to the Othello speech to opine that Othello’s reason for loving Desdemona, 


very 
Lining She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d, 
babld And I loved her that she did pity them. 
v that 
; well was not very laudatory. 


quial, C. Day Lewis’s reading of the extract from “The Nabara’ was a memorable 
dif. experience for these boys. No criticisms were made when this was re-read 
in part, and one boy, at least, has read the whole of the poem because he 
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couldn’t face the distressing possibility that the Canarias suffered nothing. 
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pon. SHAKESPEARE OBSERVED 

nade 

ry is The truth is that Shakespeare did not quite bring off ‘King Lear’ as a play, 

this) and it does not move us as it should. One understands what he was aiming at. 

nore He had seen this vision of the storm and the old man cast out on the heath— 

orth the words overheard between claps of thunder—de profundis clamavi; then the 

vity calm after the storm, pity and love surviving when the proud have perished 
in their towers. It was a sort of Beethoven symphony; and it did not quite 

‘the = come off. 

haps | Richard Buckle reviewing the Memorial Theatre Company's 

The production of King Lear in The Observer, July 31st 1955. 
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by 
KENNETH FELL 


Head of the English Dept., Great Barr Comprehensive School, Birmingham 


It 1s the first word of Shelley’s phrase that should receive the emphasis, 
I think: Frances Stevens! toyed with the paradox that poetry is a favoured 
but not a favourite subject. She gave as one convincing reason the indis- 
criminate use of tripe in many school anthologies. But there are others. 
Many teachers make no secret of simply not taking the poetry lessons that 
are down on the time-table; some because they don’t like poetry, and others 
because they consider it a frill. Among those who do take it there is a short- 
age of ideas as to what can be done with poctry in the classroom, which 
seems very nearly its most foreign element. Many teachers must have shared 
with Mr. W. G. Stone his contention? that the section dealing with poetry in 
schools on p. 142 of Language? was unenlightening. But with the exception 
of John F. Danby’s Approach to Poetry (Heinemann), so are other books | 
have read on the subject. 

Among familiar suggestions, the Contagion Method (‘Poetry is caught, 
not taught’) relies more than I do on sheer enthusiasm. If this were the only 
quality needed, poetry-teaching would be unique. The Extortion Method 
(‘Give an account of the poem in your own words’): would this ask you to 
rewrite music, using your own notes? ‘An eagle plunged from the cliffs like 
a thunderbolt on his prey’ is hardly vintage Tennyson. The Play-back 
Method (‘Store their minds with memorable words’) seems content to treat 
the human understanding like a wax disc or the brain of a parrot. The 
Interlocutor Method has two aspects: “Where was the eagle?’ and “Which 
are the adverbs in the first verse?? The method of ‘explaining the difficult 
words’ I myself exploded on my very first Teaching Practice, by doing tt 
with Wilfrid Gibson’s Flannan Isle, which I had first read out in understand- 
ably sepulchral and nerve-wracked tones. When I then asked the class if 
they understood ‘half-tide reef’, the owner of one of the enterprising hands 

ITHE USE OF ENGLISH, Summer 1954, pp. 213-219. 
Letter to The Times Educational Supplement, December 10, 1954, p. 1155. 
3Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 26. 
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that went up answered: “When you take a reef to the cemetery and it comes 
undone’. 

That lesson was at least prepared; but dare one reveal the number and fate 
of those not prepared—what with too many lessons on the time-table and 
too many books to mark: 

Yet I am sifting from among my attempts a store of poems that seem to 
go well in the classroom. I have been aiming, like a 16-millimetre Leavis, 
at methods that will get them understood; being suspicious, too, of the ‘en- 
joyment’ motive unless it is a function of understanding, and I feel awed at 
the implications of the displacement of meaning in favour of rhythm by a 
Correspondent in The Times Educational Supplement.' | try, lastly, in my 
choice of poem, to avoid the familiar ‘clash of forms’—between (a) the 
artistic form, the poem, in which the writer’s ideas and feelings are expressed, 
and (b) the lesson-form, the period of time allowed on the time-table. 

By samples of poems taken in both Primary and Secondary Schools, two 
from each, I should like to give an idea of a few of the methods by which 
Ithink poetry can be taught. I assume that readings of the poem are suitably 
placed during the lesson, and that any verbal difficulties are cleared up. 


1. Aiken Drum2 


Reading aloud in groups does help an understanding of the structure of 
this poem, because the Aiken Drum and Willy Wood sections are balanced 
against each other, while all can join in the last stanza. The groupings ought 
to be reversed, of course, so that everybody will have read the whole poem. 
Itis a good idea at some point to alternate a stanza about Aiken Drum with 
the directly corresponding one about Willy Wood, since this is an embryonic 
form of that later use of quotation for illustrating some aspect of a poet’s 
work. With this poem, the class can, if necessary, be brought in gradually, 
the last line of each stanza being treated as a refrain (‘And his name was 
Aiken Drum’; ‘And his name was Willy Wood’) for them to repeat. 

A few suitable questions will elucidate the moon-waning motif of the 
poem; e.g.: Q. Where did Aiken Drum live? A. In the moon. Q. Was Aiken 


Drum a man or a woman? A. A man. Q. Yes, the man in the moon. Is the moon 


'Up to the age of 12 or so rhythm is more important than meaning; hence poems 
with a strong regular rhythm make the greatest appeal. Children love to chant these 
in chorus, often enough with little attention to the sense but with immense satisfaction 
to themselves.— Teaching the Mother Tongue, I—The Primary School, February 25, 1955. 


"Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes, ed. Ilona and Peter Opie, 1951, pp. 52-54. 
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always the same size, or does it seem to dwindle? A. It dwindles. And so on; 


though one should perhaps stop short of tracing the origin of the poem to : 


ritual slaughter of the moon-deity. 


2. A Song of Autolycus from The Winter's Tale 


Lawn as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow; 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses; 
Masks for faces and for noses; 
Bugle-bracelet, necklace-amber, 
Perfume for a lady’s chamber; 
Golden quoifs and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears; 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel, 
What maids lack from head to heel: 
Come buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry: 
Come buy. 


These lines are based on the trinkets one would associate with the first 
Elizabethan era, and this fact affords a way into the poem. 

Q. What is the Christian name of our present Queen? A. Elizabeth. 1 hold 
up an informal picture of her, which the children identify. I ask them to 
pay particular attention to the Queen’s dress; the dress of today. 

Q. Is our present Queen the first Elizabeth of England? A. No. There was 
an Elizabeth I, of whom I also show pictures, drawing attention to the many 
differences in dress. 

It is convenient to forget James I and the date of the play, and to explain 
that a pedlar going around fairs and markets in the time of the first Queen 
Elizabeth would have many interesting and quite different things to sell: 
Here is a song that one of these pedlars, Autolycus, used to sing. 

After several readings, I ask the class to cover up their poems, and tur 
over the blackboard, to reveal a version of the Song with certain words 
missing, and the lines so arranged that the first words in each can easily be 
cut off from the rest to form a column; thus: 


Lawn as as snow; 
Cyprus black as e’er was : 
Gloves as damask 


for faces and for noses; 
Bugle- , -amber, 
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Perfume for a ’s chamber; 
Golden quoifs | and stomachers. 
For my lads to give their 


Individual children gladly come out to supply each a missing word, a prac- 
tice which does direct attention to meaning, rhythm and rhyme, the elements 
of poetry, and they like the puzzle. 

I next run a vertical line down the poem, as shown. Q. Did Autolycus go 
about shouting simply: ‘Lawn, cyprus, gloves, masks, bracelets, perfume, quoifs’? 
A. No. He said things about them. Q. Is the song better for the things he said? 
A. Yes. A few remarks follow concerning the improvements due to the 
parts about the trinkets. 

Q. Now look again at the words in the ‘left-hand column’. Which things do you 
think would be the most precious? A. ‘Golden quoifs’! Q. Would a pedlar wander 
around a crowded fair with a tray full of golden head-dresses, possibly among thieves? 
A. No. Q. Perhaps he was praising his wares more than they deserved? Would 
his linen be whiter than anyone else’s? Would his cyprus be blacker than black? 
A. No. I plant the word, ‘advertisement’, holding up one or two modern 
examples; Omo, for instance, which “Adds brightness to washday whiteness’. 
Q. Is it easier to write Omoese than Autolycan? Try it! They find modern 
advertising, for a brand of shoes, quite easy, and some efforts are read out. 
To advertise in the poetical strain of Autolycus is, however, harder, even 
when I suggest a first line, ‘Shoes to suit a lady’s feet’, as well as the rhyme, 
‘neat’. 

The guessing game, the relation between commodity and description, 
the comparison with prosaic advertising, and the bit of verse composition 
enhance their respect for the creator of Autolycus. I think they understand 
the poem the better for the lesson, which could be followed, incidentally, 
by some play-making centred around the song. We end with a picture of 
Shakespeare, and a class-recital of the poem. 


3. Psalm 23 


Readings of the psalm and brief discussion soon suggested the general 
relationship: 


God —————, Man 





Shepherd '~___——' Sheep; 


ensuring protection and safety. 


I next outlined the Bufiuel film, Robinson Crusoe: referring particularly 
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to the desert island, his few possessions and his immense loneliness, which ar 
I illustrated by asking a boy to stand in the corner and imagine he had to, th 
stay there for thirty years without saying a word to anyone; a brief interval sp 
of silence for creating the necessary effect. Tl 
Among the things Robinson Crusoe rescued from the wreck was a copy| th 
of the Holy Bible, which he used to read in the light of a home-made lamp. yo 
The pages seemed to fall open automatically at this psalm, which gave him| so 
great comfort. It seemed to promise him rescue. But no rescue came 
When his clothes wore out, he had to wear the skins of animals. His sense 
of loneliness intensified, and he began to doubt that the Lord was his shep- 
herd. It was easy at this point to assemble on the blackboard the exact} 
contrast between the psalmist’s and Crusoe’s situations: 


‘not want’ need of everything 
‘leadeth me’ leaveth me 
‘still waters’ wrecked in a storm Th 
“green pastures’ desert island 
etc. lip 
His life seemed such a complete opposite that the psalm was a mockery to Gil 
Crusoe, who strode to the top of a hill and in a bitter voice called out the| 
words. 
He was standing above the Valley of the Echoes, and his voice resounded / 
in the distance, twice, growing fainter. From this incident, it was logical to 
have three groups for choral speech, to represent Crusoe’s voice and two 
echoes. 
Then followed the arrival of Man Friday, whom Crusoe at first mistrusted 
But having experienced loneliness, Robinson Crusoe had to learn the right 
attitude towards other people. At length he began to trust Man Friday,’ |. 
even to the extent of teaching him how to use firearms. Thus, having learned ia 
through loneliness how to value human society, and through Man Friday it 
how to behave towards it, he was ready to return to the world of men, and Gi 
to ‘dwell in the house of the Lord for ever’, and he was rescued. 
} 
4. There is a garden in her face (Campion) 
“We want to write a poem comparing a pretty girl’s face to a flower and 
fruit garden. What flower would you suggest for her cheeks?’ A. Ross 
Q. For the rest of her complexion? A. Lilies. Q. What is the earliest and mos 
beautiful garden you know of? A. Eden. Q. Another name for it? A. Paradis " 
ne 


(By reading Genesis, 2. 8-9, establish from trees the presence of fruit. Q. Ti 
which fruit, when ripe, would you compare her lips? A. Cherries. “These cherries 
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hich are not put on sale till they are ripe. What do they call out when selling 
dto, them?’ A. ‘Cherry-ripe’. Entering up the words as they come, suitably 
val spaced on the blackboard, we arrive at the pattern shown below in Gill. 

The rest of the stanza, here printed in Roman, is filled in afterwards around 
opy; the key-words, connected by some such remark as ‘the poet, Campion, and 
mp. yourselves must have had exactly the same idea, for he used these compari- 
him | sons as well’. 


ume 

ense There is a garden in her face, 

hep- Where roses and white lilies grow; 

act | A heavenly paradise is that place, 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow. 
There cherries grow which none may buy, 
Till “Cherry-ripe” themselves do cry. 
) 


This stanza is taken down by the pupils. 
For Stanza 2, it is explained that the poet wished to concentrate on the 
lips and teeth, and the pupils delight to fill in the spaces (indicated below by 
i Gill lettering) left in the version placed on the blackboard: 
i 


y 
t the | 
Those cherries fairly do enclose 
aded } Of orient pearls a double row, 
Which when her lovely laughter shows, 

al t They look like rosebuds filled with snow. 
two : Yet them nor peer nor prince can buy, 

Till “Cherry-ripe” themselves do cry. 
sted 
right ' Stanza 3 is introduced by consideration of the refrain, the link being that 
day, not until the right time should the fruit be tasted or the lips kissed. The first 
— example of disobedience is in Genesis, 2. 16-17; 3. 11-12, with the result of 
ida) | man’s banishment from Eden, guards being placed to keep him out for 
ane ever: 3. 24: 

} Her eyes like angels watch them still; 
Her brows like bended bows do stand, 

Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
ane All that attempt with eye or hand 
Rses Those sacred cherries to come nigh 
mos! Till “Cherry-ripe” themselves do cry. 
adise 


) ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
). Ti The cherubims of Genesis may be echoed in the angels of Campion; the flaming 


cris} sword in the bended bows, the cherries having now become sacred. 
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The conventional element of the poem may be inferred from reference to 
the well known Cherry-Ripe, and to the ease with which pupils provided ' 
the comparisons in Stanza 1, and they can base any necessary discussion of 
rhythm and diction upon the copy of the poem they have taken down. 

Although such full-length lessons as these do not exclude the silent reading 
of poetry or the reading of poetry without any comments, they should not, 
themselves, be omitted from poetry-teaching. 








— 


Future numbers will include: School Magazines, by Geoffrey Hoare; Look- 
ing to the Grammar Schools, by R. M. Towes; An Examination in Poetry, by 
S. B. Wynburne; Children’s } Vriting: Examples Discussed; Da y-to-day Practice, 
by J. H. Walsh; Marking Composition, by Beryl M. Hobbs; Getting Shake- 
speare Taped; Original Writing in the C Stream, by J. F. Watts; Textbooks ani 
Teaching, by Ian Michael; English in Ceylon, by R. Mayhead; Hardy in 
School, by J. P. Hanratty; An Experiment in Teaching Poetry, by J. C. Ives; 
Things our Statesmen Do, by John Sibly; and Henry V, by D. F. Rowe. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS 
by 
MAURICE HUSSEY 


Lecturer in English, Cambridgeshire Technical College and School of Art 


YOUNG PEOPLE reading Great Expectations as a set-book experience some- 
thing, examiners assure us, all too rare. They easily enjoy the novel and 
show it. It is Charles Dickens’s perpetual achievement that he can lead his 
readers right into the mind of his main character, Pip, and hold them spell- 
bound until the end of the First Part. If their interest is then inclined to 
retire, the teacher needs to supply other, more flexible, ideas and approaches 
to the novel. As a result the unity of the plan may be recognised and Great 
Expectations arises (in spite of the instalment plan upon which it was written 
and published) an integrated work of art and much more than a popular and 
absorbing story. 

In the classroom it is best to begin by concentrating upon certain general 
human problems and attitudes in the novel. What these are the teacher may 
discover from published criticism, though much of it is directed to the rela- 
tions of Charles Dickens and Ellen Ternan, the actress, or to the place of 
productive labour and poverty in Victorian England, with Dickens’s novels 
as sociological fables. He must decide what limited use he can make of this 
material, some of which will be found in the book list below. In this essay 
a few notes are offered which might be used in conjunction with a complete 
and balanced account of Dickens such as we have in Edgar Johnson’s recent 
biography. 

The first theme is an everyday one. We can begin by asking the class a 
simple question: What is a gentleman? The next step is to enquire which of 
the characters in Great Expectations are gentlemen; whether Pip becomes a 
gentleman when he acquires wealth; why Magwitch settles his money in 
this way upon Pip. The answers will take us immediately into the heart of 
the book. They should show that neither Herbert nor Pip are ‘gentlemen’ 
though they spend quantities of money and keep a servant, and that the other 
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lesser men of the book, Pumblechook, Startop, Drummle, are in every wal his bet 


inferior to Joe Gargery in spite of his lack of education. It will then becom: 
apparent that the tripartite nature of this book (Home, Away, Home) em. 
phasises Pip’s dependence upon Joe whom he despises while he lives i: 
London, or, in other terms, that Pip becomes affected by gentility only wher 
he has none of the material advantages he sought from it. As a child he j 
happy; it is contact with Estella that makes him discontented; it is when al 
the money has been relinquished that he comes to know himself truly. The 
middle of the book presents merely a masquerade, a Mr. Pip who lacks cul. 
ture, gentility and religion. The blacksmith, one of Dickens’s most endearing 
creations, has a position in society and firm social values which Pip in his 
humiliation realises as inevitable. The understanding of this is far more im- 
portant then anything else in the book and it avoids the use of the term 
‘snobbery’ which should not be allowed to obtrude. 

This theme may be pressed a little further. Magwitch probably confer 
his wealth upon the child as a piece of genuine gratitude, though he may 
have realised cynically that Compeyson was more successful than himself as 
a crook because he was of the gentleman-type and he himself only a ‘war- 
mint’. The appearances of respectability must be kept up. Dickens, we 
know, was always sensitive about his early days and the work in the blacking- 
factory, which he preferred to forget. Edgar Johnson points out that the 
blacksmith’s forge is a symbol of the blacking-factory and that sending Pip 


back was no form of self-indulgence on the author’s part. The process of 


rejection and rehabilitation is a painful one and sensitive readers derive from 
it a response akin to that evoked by tragedy. 

Beside this picture of the men in the novel we set the frustrated unhappy 
women. Estella and Miss Havisham both lack human qualities, though 
Dickens appears to deny it in his final chapter. Pip’s sister (known only as 
Mrs. Joe) and his dead mother represent over-burdened drudgery; the gen- 
teel ladies of the Havisham family are no more successful in life. The only 
satisfactory character, and the centre of the only strong relationship in the 
book, is Biddy, whose marriage to Joe, ironic as it seems to Pip who wished 
to marry her himself, is a complete success. The characters in the book are 


marked by their inadequacies to provide a number of parallels for Pip’s own } 


lack of success. 

An attentive reading of the novel brings many sympathies and repulsions, 
for it is a book full of well-controlled emotion. Everything in it proceeds 
from the unforgettable evening in the graveyard whereafter Magwitch be- 
comes not an angel guardian but the spirit of Nemesis. That fatal evening 
with the file and the pork-pie represents Pip’s evasion of the law and deceit 
towards Joe and it has its serious consequences in later life. Then he assists 
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his benefactor whom he has at last come to admire! to evade the law again. 
From that point he is plunged into the deepest misery from which Joe alone 
can rescue him. 

At this point we can throw out a few tips on reading the novel. I have 
already mentioned the tripartite nature of the story. As a further means of 
dividing the movements of this progress I suggest: 

(i) Desire to become a gentleman before any possibility arises. 

(ii) The newly-created gentleman pursues his idol. 

(iii) The idol, no more ‘gentle’ than the worshipper, is lost. 

(iv) The additional epilogue, unnecessary to the story and not originally 

attached to it, in which Pip and Estella are re-united. 

Some of the strands in this texture are difficult to isolate. Candidates for 
G.C.E. will probably wish to thank Wilkie Collins for his delight in plot- 
entanglements which inspired Dickens to follow. The effort, however, must 
be made and assistance even of the plot-summary or diagram (always with 
the three basic movements in mind) should be provided. Only then can the 
careful inter-relation of themes be fully appreciated which remind us of the 
parallels of scenes and characters in Shakespeare. 

A simple pair of scenes may be offered as an example of this inter-relation. 
Both of them take place in “The Jolly Bargeman’ and in each the participants 
are Pip, Joe, Wopsle and a stranger with money. The first scene involves 
the sum of two pounds from the convict and a small file secretly shown to 
tell Pip the donor. The second, in Part II, brings in Mr. Jaggers who appears 
when Pip is already discontented with his social position. The identity of 
place, looking for a moment like a trick from the drama, is not taken as a 
clue by anybody present. Only the file strikes any chord of remembrance 
in Pip’s mind, since it recalls the crucial night in the churchyard which domi- 
nates the book from the first page as truly as does the first scene in The 
Tempest. It must not be forgotten that the convict’s chain filed away with 
the blacksmith’s tool is used as a weapon in the savage attack upon his wife 
by Orlick. How little Pip had expected so tragic an outcome! 

In Part I and Part II Dickens places a scene between Pip and Biddy in 
preparation for the disappointed hope in Part III where he arrives to propose 
to her on her wedding-day. This journey from London is one of several that 
may be pointed out: journeys to see Miss Havisham who never releases her 
hold upon him; a journey to propose to Estella, also fruitless; a reminder of 
his desertion of his relatives not forgotten in the gift of a barrel of oysters. 


'Towards the end of the novel Pip and Wemmick are talking about Magwitch. 
‘What I look at is the sacrifice of so much portable property. Dear me!’ 
‘What J think of, Wemmick, is the poor owner of the property.’ 
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At the same time we recall the two journeys of Joe to see Pip in London 
These, taken together, set up not an automatic comparison of activities by| 
a balance of irony and poignancy in a book which is notable for the naan 
of its author’s perceptions, so far-removed from the dull business of instal. 
ment-grinding and from the inartistic resort to self-pity and sentimentality 
of such a book as David Copperfield, written at the outset of his career as; 
novelist. We might put the following unemotional passage describing th 
funeral of Mrs. Joe beside the death of Little Nell or any other locus classicu; 
of Dickensian sentiment: 


So we all put our pocket-handkerchiefs to our faces, as if our noses were bleeding 
and filed out two and two; Joe and I; Biddy and Pumblechook; Mr. and Mrs. Hubble. 
The remains of my poor sister had been brought round by the kitchen door, and, it 
being a point of Undertaking ceremony that the six bearers must be stifled and 
blinded under a horrible black velvet housing with a white border, the whole looked 
like a blind monster with twelve human legs shuffling and blundering along under 
the guidance of two keepers—the postboy and his comrade. 


Here we might fail to detect the author were it not for the comic image 
which blossoms into almost tropical splendour completely typical of him. 
The return to earlier scenes, as already elaborated, is a dramatic device 
rooted in the limitations of the stage, but Dickens employs it most forcefully 
in the case of Miss Havisham’s garden. Pip goes through it several times a 
a child. Here he meets Herbert and in a brilliant scene fights him so un- 
equally; here he joins Estella in the mist at the end. This marshland mist 
itself is used three times as a means of raising a curtain upon the next develop- 
ment of the plot. The first is optimistic when Pip ‘first left the forge’; the 





second, after the funeral, is followed by the words ‘Herbert and I went from 
bad to worse’; the last sees ‘no shadow of another parting’ and closes the 
book. 

If this particular approach to the construction of the novel is helpful to a 
class it is not a waste of time to show how the order of the major events is 
closely followed in Part I and Part III. At the close they round off the plot 
and return to the village with a deepening revelation as events duplicate. 
Training in reading with an alert eye for such repetitions can later develop 
into a ready response within the more restricted confines of the drama and 
provide a student with a feeling for construction and form. 

We shall not find Dickens using the dramatic device of related imagery 
very frequently. His writing is concrete, detailed and factual rather than 
poetic. In one respect at least his language is highly creative. He is barely 
surpassed by any other writer in depicting the mind of a child. The whole 
of Part I with its fear for that ‘young man [who will] softly creep and creep 
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his way to him and tear him open’, the address of the accusing cow and 
presentation of the people of the marsh is magnificent. The adult who wrote 
such a passage as this with its structureless gasping and the prose-run of the 
nursery tale was indeed a perfect creator: 


A man who had been soaked in water, and smothered in mud, and lamed by stones, 
and cut by flints, and stung by nettles, and torn by briars; who limped, and shivered, 
and glared and growled; and whose teeth chattered in his head as he seized me by 


the chin. 


One symbol perhaps rises to the level of the reiterated poetic image: the 
dothing and disguise motifs which remind us of The Tale of a Tub or, more 
subtly of Macbeth.1 We have detailed accounts of Pip’s dressing the part of 
agentleman; Trabb’s shop and above all his Boy play a great part throughout 
the book; the convict’s clothing is particularly stressed (‘there was something 
in him that made it hopeless to attempt to disguise him’). Ill-fitting clothes 
are outer crusts of uneasy people. Pip is nothing at all underneath, an incom- 
petent blacksmith suited to nothing else. Magwitch is the book’s dark secret 
which it is hopeless to attempt to hide. We are reminded, too, of Mr. 
Wopsle’s dressing up for the revival of the drama, another evasive expecta- 
tion which is an ironic comment upon Pip’s. All the relatives of Miss Havis- 
ham, whose own ludicrous clothes are specified, form a choric background 
to the main theme—disappointed expectations. Pip goes further into dis- 
illusion than the others, because when he has lost his first great expectation 
he has others of a marriage with Biddy which are more summarily dismissed. 
As it stands the book allows him another field of expectation to harvest, but 
upon that subject we cannot exclude a criticism of the author. 

It is generally correct to say that Dickens did not compromise his artistic 
standards by writing for a public which was so mixed. In one respect, how- 
ever, he failed because he took the advice of another writer, Bulwer Lytton. 
His original ending to the story was different from the one we have: Pip 
takes little Pip to London where he sees Estella for the last time, a remarried 
widow and still unhappy. As a concession to romance he supplied the false 
ending of optimism and it is an interesting debate to discover what might 
have been written more suitably to sketch the disillusion of both Pip and 


Estella. Bernard Shaw suggested this: 


'As in Macheth much is made, both seriously and comically, of sleep and dreams. 
Pip’s dreams as a child are balanced by Miss Havisham’s bequest to Camilla to buy 
tushlights to put her in spirits when she wakes up in the night’—in the circumstance 
1 piece of brilliant irony. 
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Since that parting I have been able to think of her without the old unhappines:| 


but I have never tried to see her again, and I know I never shall.! 


A literary symbol in the book helps us to make a final point. Mr. Wopslet I} 
reads George Barnwell to Pumblechook, a play about a murderous apprentice 





Tn a book full of convicts, apprenticeship, crime and punishment the rele. | 
vance is clear: Barnwell was hanged, but Pip is forgiven. The murder} 
Orlick in Chapter LIII remarks when he plans to kill Pip: “You done it; now| 
you pays for it.” Though this attempt does not produce the pu ishment | 
there is a terrible chain of cause and effect dangling round him, which j 
specifically related by Pip at another moment to the convict: 
Iv 
Nothing was needed but this; the wretched man, after loading me with his wretched | yaiver 
gold and silver for years, had risked his life to come to me. a 
ie 1 
A novelist contemporary with Dickens put the central moral issue mor intr 
explicitly and it is the one that we ultimately carry away from the book and r 
which must be explained to all readers of it: is 
Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds carry their terrible consequences, quit “Fy h 
apart from any fluctuation that went before—consequences that are hardly ever con} , 
fined to ourselves. 7 








The character here is Arthur Donnithorne and the book, George Eliot’s Adam 


= . . . ‘ ° ~ 10n 
Bede (Chapter XVI) which in this respect is not more serious than Great : 
‘ Pe : , -. , . afte! 
Expectations, in spite of the great differences that lie between the means of 
- . > . - n Ol 
the two novels. This theme is to be explained and explored most of all, and | | 
‘ ~ oa ° 1) 1éac 
a book that points such a moral so successfully it is surely insulting to cal bond 
' and, 
a popular tale or a pleasant entertainment. 
pop p N 
7 ‘\ - : = : ‘ vers! 
'In his Introduction to The Novel Library Edition (Hamish Hamilton) 1947. The 
, a ae "— . : apr * ' uter: 
Heinemann Guide Novel Edition prints the original ending in an appendix and ha 
ros 


some most useful editorial matter placed at the end. ris includes a study of the place 
t useful editorial matter placed at th 1. Tl lud ly of lac 


of Wemmick in the scheme of the novel with his money derived from criminals and — $°°: 
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last two notes I tried to trace the rather hectic career of the American 
rsity freshman, as he underwent, for virtually the first time in his lite, 
yf the English language and literature. We have now beaten him over 


1ead with constant practice in composition, we have fallen over back- 





yards in an effort to convince him that poetry is really a valid and even 


1 
or rather, to be precise, at 





footing through literature at the rate of knots- 
the reading speed of about one masterpiece per fortnight. 
The Great Books course, which is frequently the last literature course an 


American undergraduate ‘majoring’ in chemistry or physics will take, is a 





) sophomore (or second year) course aimed to cover as many pinnacles of 
literary perfection as time permits. Far higher standards of literary apprecia- 
tion are required than in English III, and the administration of the course 
after the bunfight of English I) is much more on the general university level. 
In other words, to make use of Jacques Barzun’s terms in his admirable 
Teacher in America (Boston, Little, Brown, 1945), our pupils are at this point, 


) and, thanks to the High Schools, at this point only, turning into students. 


Now the fact that the English Department of nearly every American uni- 
versity schedules some course (usually numbered English IV) on a survey of 
literature via masterpieces should not be confused with the Great Books 
programme as an educational philosophy. There has been, as we know, a 
great deal of discussion of the Great Books approach as a curriculum; as such 
it was largely conceived and introduced by Robert Hutchins, then President 
of the University of Chicago, in an effort to combat vocationalism, a phe- 
nomenon on which I touched in my last note. Personally I believe that the 
theory of reading world literature through Great Books ran away with its 
founders, particularly with the indefatigable publicist of the movement, 
Mortimer J. Adler, author of How to Read a Book (New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1940) and a teacher at the University of Chicago at the time. 
Actually little headway has been made with the presentation of the Great 
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Books programme as an educational philosophy—despite the impression} 


; : it nati 
the contrary given by Life Magazine (Professor Adler is a neo-Thomist met 
but the approach has left its mark on the English IV course in the avery po} 
American university. Here is the syllabus of a typical English IV I ha ie 


taught: selections from the Bible (King James version), from Plato, Dani) oc, 


, ort 

Cervantes, and finally study of two plays by Shakespeare. The course yw, ! 
described as follows: of 
} off 

An introduction to the understanding and enjoyment of literature through tf iy 


reading of great books. It considers the best things that have been thought and s 


: . - , : i > cer 
in the past both for their form and for their expression of mankind’s enduring mood it 
and problems. It touches upon the history, philosophy, religion, science, and othe 
rev 
areas of the intellectual history of western civilization. . .. 4g 
1 


n : , ) 
It certainly does. Professor Adler appears to summarise his theory in th Sy 
following extract from his How to Read a Book: 


M 
Most of us do not know what the limits of our comprehension are. We have neve IV 
tried our powers to the full. It is my honest belief that almost all of the great books Di 


every field are within the grasp of all normally intelligent men. [Author’ s italics. | 


This may be democracy itself, but it implies that the teacher of this kindc) on 





Great Books course be an expert in about five civilizations—unless, of cours} in 
only one theory of civilization is countenanced. In this case you view th} shi 
whole of past culture, wherever and however it may have been located af 
leading up to The American Way of Life. This is the kind of w ay not onl 
Life Magazine, but as serious a critic as Francis Henry Taylor, Curator of t * TI 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, can be seen to view the Renaissance (t 
emergence of individual man, the growth of science, a certain humanisin 

of the Church—in short, “‘Americanism’). I mention this in passing becaus 

it is a principal weakness of the Adler-Hutchins Great Books approach, ont! 
which has militated against its acceptance in the more sophisticated America 
universities. Since you cannot take a literary concept and expect to find it 


the same in a totally different era and language-group, not to mention} 


et 
+ 
c 


wholly different social context, you are as a teacher forced back 
alternative possible in the time provided. You make great worl 
recognisable by comparison w ” the c ncepts obtaining in the contemporar 
world (Dante and Cervantes will come off badly here and may tend to loot 
small fry beside Melville or Hawthorne). This is called making the past rea 
living. 1 believe that it all t as , | —™ American studeit | 
or living. I believe that it all too often means showing American student 


how like The American Way of Life it all was in the bad old days (huma 
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nature is always the same, etc., etc.) An act of identification, the only possible 
method of teaching the Adler-Hutchins syllabus in a short time, is a form of 
popularising not unlike that found in the historical novel (be it about thir- 
teenth-century Spain or Elizabethan England) with a large residual content 
of contemporary American society within it. 

All the same this educatory school has left its mark and in a large number 
of English IV syllabuses I examined recently I found the Bible as first text 
offered. The Bible is studied as literature, without much reference to Hebrew 
civilization (‘controversial’), yet the English works which come after it will 
certainly be related to their backgrounds. Perhaps the following texts, which 
[ taught in another English IV in America (it is a course under constant 
revision), will illustrate a point of approach midway between the Adler- 
Hutchins cosmopolitanism and the outlook of the more traditional Great 
Books course drawn entirely from English literature: thus I had in this case 
Swift, Gulliver's Travels, followed by Goethe, Faust I, followed by The Best 
of Byron, followed by Melville, Moby Dick, followed by Shaw, Back to 
Methuselah. To give some idea of the greater seriousness with which English 
IV is tackled, this is the Departmental instruction to the teacher for Moby 
Dick: 


Consider the capaciousness and range of the English and American novel; the 
structural unity and diversity of Moby Dick: its qualities as tragedy; dramatic elements 
in scene, dialogue, and characters; Melville’s experiences at sea; whales, whaling, the 
ships and the sea as the basis for allegory and symbolism; Melville’s treatment of evil, 
fase, chance, and free will; his style and diction. 


The following is the list of required secondary reading in the case of Byron: 


Biographies of Byron by John Drinkwater, Ethel Mayne, André Maurois and 
H. Nicolson. 

Critical essays on Byron by Arnold, Swinburne, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
P. E. More. 

Editions of his poetry and letters by E. H. Coleridge, Prothero, Bredvold and 
Chew. 

E. F. Boyd, Byron’s Don Juan: A Critical Study, New Brunswick, 1945. 

W. J. Calvert, Byron: Romantic Paradox, Chapel Hill, 1935. 

S. C. Chew, The Dramas of Lord Byron, Gottingen, 1915; Byron in England, 
London, 1924. 

C. M. Fuess, Lord Byron as Satirist in Verse, New York, 1912. 

W. E. Leonard, Byron and Byronism in America, New York, 1907. 

P. G. Trueblood, The Flowering of Byron’s Genius: Studies in Byron’s Don Juan, 


1945. 
D 
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In fact, the same general, selective, introductory reading list, by and larg, 
which my Oxford tutor gave me for my first week on Byron just after the} 
war. And to this course we added a very large list of “Recommended Sup. 
ugh individual teachers were 3 


=< 


plementary Reading’, while naturally en 
ways ready to direct any interested students to specialist material (including 
their own!) What was more there was a large number of passages foy 
memorisation required. 

In the event, I confess I am personally far happier with the kind of straight. 
forward English IV which I at present teach, namely a selection of Englis} 
masterpieces, for in this way literary, rather than philosophical, problem 
can be explored directly, and the teacher’s time and energy are not constanth 
drawn off into side issues. One can, as it were, teach in depth, in a wa 
impossible (in the limited time available) with the ‘world’ Great Book; 
course. Here is my present English IV syllabus and, with a substitution her} 
or there, I think it is representative of what goes on at this level in the better 


American university: 


3 weeks. Chaucer. General Prologue: Nun’s Priest’s Tale: Franklin’s Tale: Pardoner 
Prologue and Tale. (Some sense of the organic unity of the Tale 
is imparted by reference to the links, etc.) 

3 weeks. Milton. Paradise Lost, Book I (omitting Il. 376-521): Book II: Book IV 
Book IX: Book XII (only Il. 606-649). (Some sense of the or } 


ganic unity of the whole poem is imparted by consideration of 





the arguments of all the books.) 


2 weeks. Swift. Gulliver’s Travels, Book I: Book IV. | 
2 weeks. Byron. Childe Harold, Canto III: Don Juan, Dedication and Canto | 
Manfred. 
2 weeks. Either Termyson or Browning. } 
Tennyson Browning 
Locksley Hall My Last Duchess 
Ulysses The Bishop Orders His Tomb 
Lotus-Eaters Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister 
Morte d’Arthur Fra Lippo Lippi 
In Memoriam, Pro. $4, $5, Andrea del Sarto 
$6, 96, 124, Epilogue ) 


3 weeks. The Novel. One from each of the following pairs: 
Wuthering Heights: Great Expectations. 
A Portrait of the Artist: Sons and Lovers. 


The ‘stated purpose’ of this course is ‘to familiarise the student with repre- 
sentative work of several major English authors through more extensive 
reading than is possible in English III’. All the texts used are cheap, papet- 


bound editions, including the Chaucer Reader (which glosses the original), 
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and all are edited by scholars ‘in the field’. There is absolutely no difficulty 
in ‘putting over’ these works, simply because the content is fascinating 
throughout. The final examination includes general and particular questions 
not unlike those in the Spenser/Milton paper in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Honours School examinations, although far less time can be spent by the 
American undergraduate on individual authors. 

There are, of course, innumerable obvious criticisms of English TV. One 
of the most common is that the teaching of masterpieces is not the teaching 
of literature; literary perspective must be lost when only the summits of 
achievement, and not the valleys in between, are surveyed. There are also 
the supporters of the tutorial system (which we in America relegate to the 
student’s last year, in ‘seminars’); such critics do not like to see students going 
from teacher to teacher quite as much as we let them. We are all perfectly 
aware of these criticisms, but it must be remembered that English IV, like 
the other elementary courses I have been considering, is a compromise 
effected within our limitations of time, budget, students’ ability, science 
major’s requirements, Departmental staff, and so forth. A lot of time has 
been spent by committees of extremely experienced teachers in setting up 
courses like these and I am sure myself that they are the best possible com- 
promise with the available material. To my mind the tragedy is that the 
English Departments of so many marvellously equipped and superlatively 
staffed American universities must waste the first year at least of their under- 
graduates’ English careers in trying to make up deficiencies in High School 
education. 

English I-IV are exhausting courses for all concerned and the English 
teacher, considering taking a year’s exchange at an American university, 
should seriously think in terms of actual physical stamina! The lucky student, 
however, should he be enrolled at such an institution as the City College of 
New York, has his compensations; by this time he can elect Psychology 1700. 
How to Relax.! 


''The physical and psychological basis for emotional tensions and failure to relax 
are discussed. The different methods for relieving tensions are evaluated and demon- 
strated, including progressive physical relaxation, conditioned response therapy, in- 
sight therapy and emotional re-education. Instructor. Mr. Jacob Kishnewsky.’ 
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IN YOUR September issue yOu print a review of our recent publication 
Who Was Shakespeare? by H. Amphlett. This your reviewer describes a 
‘an earnest, conscientious book, purporting to prove that the plays of Shake- 
speare were written by the Earl of Derby’. 

While we appreciate the description of the book as earnest and con- 
scientious, we would like to point out that it doesn’t purport to prove 
anything of the kind. 

In fact, it sets out to show that the plays of Shakespeare were written by 
Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, and much of the book is a detailed 
biography of that nobleman. 

A. R. BEAL 
For WILLIAM HEINEMANN Ltp 


[We offer our apologies to the author and publisher of Who Was Shake- 
speare? for this lapse, which we regret.—Ed. ] 


IN THE Autumn issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH appeared a review by Mr 
A. F. Scott of Notes on English. The key sentence in it—about one third of 
the review—'It is doubtful whether possible errors of writing can be fitted 
to this small Procrustean bed’ does not make good sense, since the point 
about a Procrustean bed is that everything is made to fit it, for good or ill 





~~ 





However, the inference is fairly clear, that here the fit is ill. With deference | 


to Mr. Scott, whose own work I have found valuable in the past, an important 
point appears to have been overlooked. A large proportion of the errors are 
those which persist through faulty learning at ‘the age of nine or ten, and the 

value of the book lies in its suitability for older children and for students, in 

enabling them to correct with the minimum of help from the teacher errors 
which are far more elementary than the general standard of their work 
errors which such a teacher feels he should not need to give time to. Since 
its publication I have used it extensively with training college students, and 
recommend it for use in colleges and sixth forms with those—only too many 


—who need it. 


NORMAN CULPAN 
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PART ‘A’ by J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


IN WRITING of ‘images’ and ‘imagery’ I shall find it easiest to set down 
he sort of information and the sort of example that I myself usually give in 
class when introducing this subject for the first time. 

The word ‘image’, as the dictionary shows, has been allowed to acquire a 
number of meanings—too many for clarity or convenience. It is useful to 
begin by establishing a quasi-psychological meaning, and to explain that 
‘image’ is the name given to an impression, recorded in the mind, of a sight 
9 a sound or a smell or a taste or any other sense-experience. In literary 
criticism the word does not have this meaning, but it does frequently have 
a related one, for it is used to designate words or phrases which have the 
power of evoking, with some degree of vividness, images of the ‘psycholog- 
ical’ sort. Of such words and phrases we may say that the images of the poet 
evoke those of the psychologist. It should pe rhaps be added that ‘ imagery’, 
whether of a poem or of a poet, usually means ‘employment of images’. 

The first poem (I(a)) on the Reading Sheet is obviously one which em- 
ploys images. As we read we are conscious that we can ‘feel’ the toads, ‘sense’ 

e dry atmosphere, and ‘see’ the bats in the air and the reflection of the city 
in in the river. (Shelley himself evidently thought well of this last image, for 

he had already used it once in the Ode to Libe rty. He was probably quite 
unaware that it derived from a line in Wordsworth’s Elegiac Stanzas suggested 
by a picture of Peele Castle.) All these images are of the simplest sort-—what 
ais be called ‘direct’ images as distinct from the metaphorical images of 
I(b). The success of ‘direct’ imagery depends upon two things—the careful 
selection of descriptive detail, and the aptness of individual words. 

Unlike poem I(a), I(b) employs metaphors; and to these metaphors, 
as much as to the unmetaphorical phrases of I(a), is given the name images. 
(For many people, ‘images’ are the same thing as ‘similes’ and ‘metaphors’, 
but that is to restrict the meaning of the word unduly.) If we examine cer- 

tain of the metaphors in (b) we find that they have a function similar to that 
of the images in (a)—that is to say, they evoke sense-impressions. So, 
‘clammyish lashtender combs’ enables us to experience the moistly-opening 
133 
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ash-leaves, drawing subtly, as it does so, on the suggestion of eye-lashes and 
hair-combs without, how ever, making a direct comparison. But what of 


the metaphors ‘milk to the mind’ and ‘sighs deep Poetry to it’: These, too 
are called images, but their function is quite a different one—not to evoke 
trees, or milk, or anything of the sort, but to present us with ideas. In ‘milk 
to the mind’, an idea is crystallised by means of an appeal to the sense of taste 
in ‘sighs deep Poetry to it’, by means of an appeal to the sense of hearing 
In short we have, under the general title of metaphorical images, two sort 
of word-group having different functions. It must be added that all met. 
phorical images, as compared with ‘direct’ images, have one thing in com- 
mon—they have a greater potential range and are more capable of expressing 
feelings and attitudes. And most important of all, by implying comparison 
such images can be made to serve the processes of thought. 

A distinction has been drawn between ‘direct’ images and metaphoricd 
images, and it is now possible to turn to another distinction: between in- 
tellectual images and emotive images. 

The inectlocte al image is always metaphorical in character. It depends for 
its effect solely on the reader’s ability to perceive similarities; his doing soi 
an act of the intellect which receives no ae from the feelings aroused by 
the image itself. In stanzas 2 and 3 of II(a), the poet compares his sick body 
outstretched on the bed, to a map of the world, and his physicians to cos 
mographers; the image is purely intellectual in character because the thought 
of a map arouses in our minds no feelings appropriate to this particular situe 
tion (a human being, near to death, preparing himself for the next world 
It is by an act of the intellect that we perceive the force of Donne’s com- 
parison of himself to a flat map: in a flat map, east is also west; in a dying 
man, death is also birth. To say that these images are intellectual is not, of 
course, to say that the poem itself is consistently logical. Donne changes hi 
ground to suit his purposes (as he does also in the celebrated ‘compasses 
passage in A Valediction forbidding Mourning); and the thought which ! 
develops out of the word ‘straits’ depends upon a pun. 

II(b) illustrates the use of emotive images—images which do not stand uf 
to intellectual examination but which work upon the emotions. In this poem 
they are not, of course, intended to stand up to intellectual examination; ther 
purpose is to induce, by way of the feelings, the desired frame of mind in the 
girl to whom the poem is addressed. The evidence given by § Shelley to show 
that all things ‘in one another's being mingle’ is no evidence at all. Theres 
no philosophy here; the poem is a piece of rhetoric, of simple cheek; it» 
from its very unintellectuality that it derives its rather slight charm. Only 
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one another’-—an image which anybody who has seen and heard two waves 
meet and mingle can readily appreciate. 

It has been convenient to make this distinction between images which are 
intellectual and those which are emotive in character; but a great many of 
the images used in poetry are to some extent both intellectual and emotive. 
If we look at the first stanza of the Donne poem (II(a)) we find what is in 
effect an intellectual-emotive image. In picturing his preparations for death, 
the dying poet represents himself as one of a group of musicians who tunes 
his instrument before going into church to make holy music. The image is 
intellectually apt; but it is emotively apt, too, because the feelings aroused 
by ‘choir’ and ‘music’ and ‘holy room’ are very much in accord with those 
which we associate with a coming into the presence of God. All poets, even 
the so-called metaphysical poets, frequently use intellectual-emotive images, 
and in the best Romantic poetry the intellectual-emotive image is pre- 
dominant. 

[he distinctions which have so far been drawn between ‘direct’ and meta- 
phorical images, and between intellectual and emotive images, are made 
solely that we can consider images in general more closely; they point to 
differences of kind but not of quality. We cannot say of any one kind that 


tis in itself ‘better’ than any other. We are now in a position, however, to 
discuss further examples, and it is with these that the questions of quality and 
suitability arise. 

[Il. THOMAS CAREW: from Epitaph to Maria Wentworth. Is the first an image 

’ - . Tr - : - 1 ‘ ’ a 
of a fragile vase: There is a quibble, of course, on the word ‘clay’. The 
second image, an undoubtedly intellectual one, is an absurdity. If the hatch- 
g of a chick from a shell arouses any feelings at all, they are feelings which 


re sadly out of keeping with the thoughts of death and resurrection, and 


+ 


the ‘cherubim’ provokes a smile. 

Pupils who have access to other metaphysical poetry may care to take a 
look at William Basse’s Elegy on Mr. William Shakespeare and Edward Ben- 
lowes’ Soul's Offering. 

IV. wittiAM worpswortH: Mutability. The ‘thought’ of this sonnet is 
slender: Wordsworth contends that the truths revealed by religion can never 
change, but the expression of them varies from age to age (Il. 7-8). The 
image developed in Il. 1-4 will not stand up to intellectual examination, and 
it has not the emotive quality that Wordsworth would have wished it to 
have. The ‘rime’ image is rather conventional; the striking ‘tower’ image is 
to a certain extent emotively appropriate, but does it really belong here? 
And is not the whole sonnet unbalanced:—that is to say, does not the reader's 
ttention fasten upon the images for their own sake (especially the ‘tower’ 


image) and so lose all sense of their application? 
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V. ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: from Maud. It is perhaps hardly fair to select 
these two particular stanzas from the song in Maud: the second of them is of 
quite unrepresentative badness. The ‘black bat’ image strikes me as on the 
whole a failure, both intellectually and emotively; the ‘spices’ and ‘musk’ 
images are hackneyed, and the ‘lily’, ‘rose’ and ‘sun’ images trite. A little 
life is lent by the ‘direct’ imagery of ‘gloss’ and ‘glimmer’. 

VI. ANDREW MARVELL: from Appleton House. Is Marvell’s garden poen 
any more successful? The approach is strictly intellectual, the images of a 
‘military’ kind. The rows of flowers are soldiers on parade; the stars moving 
round the pole star are patrols; the plants at night are furled banners; the bee 
in the flower is a sentinel in his box. Is it refreshing to find a garden portrayed 
in this new way? Are the images good of their kind:—do they (as some of 
Donne's do) strike home with the force of delight and surprise: For me the 
first three are a doubtful success, but the fourth—the bee as a sentinel running 
you through without asking the password—is pleasing. : 

VII. JOHN CLARE: Home Pictures in May. Clare’s metaphorical images here 
strike me as rather conventional (Il. 1 and 2, and ‘earthly suns’ in I. 5), but 
his ‘direct’ images are, as so often, remarkably effective. The details, and the 
actual words which express them, are chosen with skill: ‘warm’, ‘peep’, ‘pale 
slim leaves’, “waddle in ecstasy’, ‘flickering chicks’, ‘spring’s blue light’, ‘toot- 
ling’, ‘feathery gooseberry tree’ and ‘unbares’. 

VIII. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: Sonnet LX XIII. The poet, in middle age, sees 
himself as an autumn day, a twilight, a dying fire. These emotive images, 
in the hands of another poet, might have been merely emotive, even conven- 
tional; here they are worked out with a fullness of intellectual detail which 
rewards scrutiny. (Cf. the image of the fire—its quick burning in the early 
stages has produced ashes which now hinder combustion. and the fire is 
prematurely extinguished.) 


Several unlucky circumstances combined to prevent my giving proper 
care to my Reading Sheet notes of the Autumn issue; it may have beet 
observed that, in the quotations from the poems, stressed syllables were 
shown (not always correctly) by italics instead of by the conventional 
accents. I would like to apologise to any users of the Sheets who were 
puzzled; I hope that they have had little difficulty in unravelling the matter 
for themselves. 
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PART ‘B’ by DOROTHY J. COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 


ExTrACTS I(a) and (b) are both taken from newspapers, the first from a 
local evening newspaper, and the second from a popular national daily. The 
cass should be told that the second account was printed beneath a two-inch- 
lettered headline—“THE KISS’—and was accompanied by a half-page pic- 
ture of Johnny kissing his mother. 

The obvious characteristics of the first account are its plainness, economy, 
and matter-of-fact reportage. It gives accurately the first items of news 
available after the child had been brought home. It is quite vivid and is 
playing no tricks. The second account appeared on the following morning. 
By now the story was a night old; something had to be added to warm it 
up a bit and titillate the morning cup of coffee. In this connection the im- 














portance of the headline and the picture should be realised: they matter much 
more than the lines of print beneath them. The story has been made dramatic: 
‘And so...’, the gate squeaked, the red-eyed slee spless mother sobbed, the 

child talked baby -language about bow-wows, and Mrs. Johnston referred 
to the unique power of Scottish children to survive. Even America has a 
hand in it—‘How come Johnny survived?’ It is a fairly typical example of 
the slick transformation-technique of modern journalism. 

The visual images are the first features of poem II(a) to make an appeal 
to children. The colt ‘shudders his coat as if to throw off flies’, and he is a 
shadowy figure against ‘the curtain of falling flakes’. There is time between 
lines 5 and 15 to allow us to imagine him going once round the field and 
coming back again. The watcher, the poet, speaks from a world of human 
beings, who by the natural order of things are superior to the animals, and 
this human being feels pity for the young and tender creature. He wants to 
see it safely housed. ‘Little fellow’ ,Ww hich can imply softness or condescen- 
sion, does neither here; it merely gives the idea of a good-natured, worried 
watcher. The repetition of it adds to that effect. 

The attitude of the poet of (b) is quite different. He is a man trying to feel 
the sensations of an animal, and at the same time coming back every now 
and then to an attitude of comfortable condescension. This is not just ‘taking 
a dog out’—it is assisting at a mystery. The language seems quite out of 
place, and is needlessly elaborate for what it describes. “The moment be- 
comes a moving force’—(the dog almost forces his master out-of-doors by 
the power of his wish:); ‘in the humble dark’—(because the coats are in a 
cupboard under the stairs?) As for “The four-legged brain of a walk-inten- 
sive dog’, it is a difficult idea to manipulate—to one reader it seems an 
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uncomfortably Picasso-esque image. The language is coy and talks down 
‘that expected walk’; “We are going out’; ‘And almost talk’. 

The only passage I know of which succeeds in this business of identifying 
the human with the dog is in Chapter XII, Part VI of Anna Karenina, and it 
might help if teacher and class were to have a look at this. 

The prose passages III(a) and (b) offer the same sort of comparison. The 
simple account (a), as from Black Beauty, again stresses the dependency of 
the animal upon man. There are good masters and bad masters. From the 
bad the horse suffers; from the good he receives healing and comfort which 
he gratefully and humbly accepts. His work is to learn as soon as possibl 
what man wants of him. The horse is glad of its master’s attention and his 
visits. Account (b), on the other hand, suggests a bad case of horse-worship, 
Children will be quick to notice how well the movements of a horse are 
reported. But if gratitude was the key-note of the passage trom Black Beat 
contempt and insolence predominate in this; are the author’s own feelings 
about man’s relative position wished on to the horse: While stating that the 
horse wants no subtleties, no heart-searchings, only sugar, the author gifts it 
with subtlety to an unusual degree. Velvet’s embrace seems to make clear 
the fact that here horses are not man’s servants, but are masters of the 


situation. 


[V(a). ‘It is no extravagance to say’ usually means that it is an extrava- 


gance; and this is true here. The images, verbs and adjectives are elabieid 
so strong— ‘inexhaustible beauty’, ‘intinite angles of delight’, ‘téiliie green 
crests’ roaring and smashing ‘along the endless sands’—that there is no possi- 
bility of speaking normally. The information about bowls and bathing 
makes an amusing climax after the rest. 

[V(b). Dorothy Wordsworth’s homeliness offers a sharp contrast. With 
her it is possible to see nothing very remarkable for a while, and a peak can 
even be ‘one very large mountain right opposite’. Her similes are homely, 
and all the more refreshing for the moderation of the rest. ‘As bright as 
silver’ sounds more than usually delightful. In the next breath she can give 
the most ordinary detail without conveying a sense of bathos ( 
] 1 

1 


bare, not very stony ’), and she puts in a word for a familiar lanc 


‘high a 
scape that 
has pleased her even more than this one. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


ouTRAGE, by I. Nairn. [Architectural Press, 12. 6d.| 


The theme of this book, which was first published as a special number of the 
Architectural Review, is that England is almost submerged under the ugliness 
of what the writer calls ‘subtopia’ (‘making an ideal of suburbia. Visually 
speaking, the universalisation and idealisation of the Little Man who lives 
there. From suburb and Utopia’). The text is written in a somewhat sub- 
topian English, Picture Post style (‘this thing of terror, which will get you 


up sweating at night’), and the ‘philosophical’ and ‘psychological’ ‘words on 


- deeper issues’ are a bit naive. But the writing has the freshness of real 
r, and the documentation is well done. 

The many illustrations show too dismally that town and country have 
nerged into a hybrid with the character of neither, and that ‘the end of 
Southampton is like the beginning of Carlisle’. The journal opens one’s 
ves, and to help still more, gives a section of precepts and a checklist to try 
on one’s own locality. 

Look where one may, in the East or the West, every background, no matter how 
sublime, has now to be seen against a universal foreground imposed by modern man, 
of posters, wire, disused petrol pumps, car parks, conifers, institutions for the insane, 
cement works, sanitation plants, generator stations, the wreckage of wars and war 


departments. 


This useful issue of the Architectural Review provides up-to-date material 
to use with the work of Clough Williams Ellis, Joad, the D.LA., Thomas 
Sharp, the authors of Culture and Environment and D. H. Lawrence’s writings 
the proposed D. H. Lawrence Memorial Hall at Eastwood is a choice piece 
of subtopian, by the way). Fresh points are that much of the damage is done 
by public authorities with only the values of democratic compromise to 
guide them and that the litter left over from ‘saving England from disaster’ 


is in itself a national disaster. 


DAVID HOLBROOK 
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UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Report of a Sub-commitr, ©! 
of the Committee of Vice-chancellors and Principals. [35 Gordon Squan, the ¢ 
W.C.1.] studi 


‘ — 
The sub-committee consisted of nine unive -rsity representatives and ning? * 


heads of schools—all rather large ones. It was appointed to report on univer.) SP 
sity entrance requirements, and it discussed four main topics: oe 
t. Requirements at Advanced Level. cand 
2. The pre epeion of particular subjects at Ordinary Level. can | 
3. The value of the English Language Paper. It lee 
4. An examination in General Studies. best 
Only on the first of these did the members reach | agreement. They found) &%™ 
that the require sment of three A levei passes in the G.C.E. is adversely affect- decl 
ing sixth form work, especially on the arts side, and they therefore recom- It 
mend that two advanced passes should be accepted for university entrance, | Br 
for the various faculties, and for the award of scholarships by the state and} ie 
L.E.A.’s. They note, for example, that: prot 
English and History . . . are subjects which in themselves require wide reading be | “ * 
yond the strict requirements of the examination syllabuses; to add a hind 9 subject, i 


e.g. French, necessarily cuts down the scope of a pupil’s reading and reflection in all 
three subjects and his understanding of their relationship to one another, and causes |“ 
him to see his studies as exclusively related to the examination. } sho 


Most schools will welcome this recommendation. At present there is confu- } 


niversity U 
faculties on three advanced passes. The droppin g of the third subject will at | they 


sion and sometimes tribulation caused by the insistence of certain u 





least remove a hindrance to general education in the sixth form, thou gh it | val 
may not positively promote it. And active promotion it does need. General the 
education, which enables the various specialisms to be seen in proportion and 


directed to humane ends, is one of the most pressing needs in higher educa- }_ 
tion, but it will not flourish in schools unless the universities make known | me 


their approval and perhaps give some guidance. Not all heads and not all | @€ 
staffs are as convinced of the value of general education as, say, the Head | 
Masters of Eton and Winchester. There are good sixth form teachers with | ° 
philistine heads; and some heads find difficulty in recruiting staff of the right sch 
calibre and outlook for their sixth forms. But it is not only a matter for the } ™ 
staff. The best of our pupils need comparatively little assistance in acquiring | “ 
general education. But the middling and weaker sixth formers require more 4s] 
than the assurances of their teachers that general education is vital and that | ™' 
without it technical education is rudderless. They need pressure, and that | P4 
can come most effectively through the realisation that the universities and 
awarding bodies attach weight to non-specialised studies. 





Lmittes 


Square 
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On the question of how these non-specialist studies can best be fostered 
the committee did not agree. Some thought that an examination in general 
studies had merits as a test of capacity to handle ideas and as an incentive to 
and a stimulant of new interests in the sixth form. Others thought that non- 
specialise d study should be outside the scope of direct examination. It seems 
to us that the present practice of some scholarship-awarding bodies, whereby 
candidates must reach an adequate standard in a general paper before they 
can be recommended for an L.E.A. award, is a most satisfactory solution. 
It leaves the schools free to provide general education i in the ways that seem 
best to them, and at the same time it puts the university’s w eight behind the 
demands of the school upon its pupils. Some members of the committee 


declared plainly that: 


It is unrealistic to say that the schools should take full responsibility for their pupils’ 
general education themselves, and that the universities should not concern themselves. 
For one thing, the less well-known and smaller schools look to the universities . . . for 
protection against the pressure from many sources to narrow their curriculum down 
to subjects which are clearly utilitarian and directly vocational. 


The committee in considering the minimum requirements for entrance to 
universities could not agree whether the number of subjects now required 
should be reduced, nor whether it is justifiable to prescribe certain subjects. 
In considering the English Language Paper the 


University members . . . expressed concern at the inadequate command of English 
they find in many of their entrants, and the sub-committee discussed at length the 
value of a pass in English at the Ordinary level. ... There were differing views on 
the value of a formal examination in English Language. 


So far as some of their entrants are concerned the answer to the university 
members is short: the barrel is scraped clean. In other words, the universities 
are accepting entrants of dubious worth who would be in their right place 
at a college of higher technology. There is a limit to the advance that can 
be brought about by formal education as it is organised at present; the day 
school can go so far and no further. However, there is little doubt that if 
the Language paper were dropped things would be much worse; in some 
schools there would be a reduction in the number of periods given to Eng- 
lish. There is little doubt too, we fear, that frequently the time spent in 
working for the Language paper is wasted; it achieves nothing—except a 
pass in the Language paper. This is partly the fault of the schools, for lack 
of enterprise, and partly the fault of the examining bodies, for setting papers 
which deaden the work of all but the more ingenious teachers. (Our editorial 
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ne 


in Vol. V, No. 4 pointed to some of the ways in which this happens.) Whe 
many teachers follow text-books, and most text-books follow the lines sug. 
gested by examination papers, work for the Language paper is not likely t 
become more profitable through any general move at the school end. The 
better schools, of course, can carry on education in spite of almost any exam 
ination syllabus, and many of them have been active in pressing the univer. 
sities for improvement. On the wider front, however, the betterment mus 
come from the universities in designing more enlightened Language papers | 
This brief and pertinent report is useful despite the disagreement among 
the members who produced it about the means to be adopted. 


PERIODICALS 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Vol. 87, Nos. 1029-1031. 

The Journal of Education, produced for so many years under the distinguished 
leadership of the late Salter Davies, has since April been under new manage- 
ment. It is now published by Turnstile Press who have chosen for Editor 





Mr. Boris Ford, once a member of the Editorial Board of THE USE OF ENG| 
LISH, and well-known, no doubt, to most of our readers for the v igour of 
his views on significant aspects of modern civilisation and the energy of his 
style. THE USE OF ENGLISH, therefore, has good reason for welcoming the 
new venture and there is much in these first three numbers to justify a warm } 
reception and to augur well for the future. The concern for cultural value 
refreshingly expressed in the Journal’s Manifesto is explicitly implemented 
in the initiation of such features as “The Arts in Education’ and ‘Mass Con- 
munications’, while the application of what is called ‘a quality of imagination 
and critical intelligence towards society’ is made in a well-informed variet 
of sane and apparently unbiassed Editorial comments on topics ranging from } 
the Burnham Committee’s recommendations to the defects in the Police 
Cadet recruitment system. 

Of the miscellaneous articles that enliven the ‘middle’ of The Journal per- 
haps the most valuable are those written by Heads—two part of an excellent 
series on the grammar school begun under the previous régime and one 
challenging comment by Denys Thompson on the Early Leaving Report i 
which he makes a convincing plea for more boarding school provision i 
maintained schools to help in the ‘education of the emotions’. The combinz 
tion of idealism and practical commonsense displayed by these articles prompt 
the hope that The Journal will devote much of its space to those actual 
engaged in the business of education in the schools as well as, perhaps, t 
those whose work lies in educational administration. We hope, too, that 
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persistent attention will be paid to that fundamental problem of education 
today with which in their different ways each of these Heads is concerned: 
the effect of social change on the introduction of cultural and academic 
values to those very many children from uncultivated homes—the ‘masses’. 
What E. M. Forster has called ‘the cultivation of aristocracy in the midst of 
democracy’ is of central importance: the problem of ‘mass civilisation and 
minority culture’ is even more acute now than when F. R. Leavis created 
the phrase twenty-five years ago. That the new Journal has the intention 
and editorial direction to tackle this problem illuminatingly is not open to 
doubt: if it is to succeed, however, it will have to resist any pressures which 
the passage through the Great Turnstile may have brought near. In the June 
‘interview’ with Dr. Soper who puts the case of the ecclesiastical Left against 
Dr. Billy Graham and an article on “The Critic and Television’ by The New 
Statesman’ s television critic which seems, to say the least, to proceed from a 
radical incomprehension of the issues raised by the Editorial Manifesto. 

These intrusions may be accidental: we shall see. We shall see, too, 
whether we shall be saved the embarrassment provoked (certainly in one 
reader) by the publication of indifferent verse from respected names and by 
excursions into the higher facetiousness. 

Meanwhile, let us congratulate those concerned with the new Journal on 
their courage and enterprise. The first three numbers were certainly worth 
the money. 

R. R. PEDLEY 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, Vol. IV, No. 4 and Vol. V, No. 1. [Basil Black- 
well, 4s. and $s. respectively. | 

MANDRAKE, Vol. II, No. 10. [Mandrake, 44 Cholmley Gardens, London, 
N.W.6, 2s. 6d.] 

comMuNITY, Vol. I, No. 3 and Vol. I, No. 4. [Community, 13 Macleod 
Road, Colombo 4, Ceylon, Rs 1.50, 2s. 6d.] 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, Vol. XVI, No. 1 and Vol. XVI, No. 3. [National 


ETC., Vol. XI, No. 4. [International Society for General Semantics, Chicago, 
I dollar. | 

Of the rather mixed bag of periodicals listed at the head of this review, two 

are English, two from America and one from Ceylon. Their interests range 

from the purely literary through the literary-linguistic-educational to politics 

and economics or the margins of linguistics, philosophy and psychology. 
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Their common ground is that they are all in some way concerned with th 
‘use of English’. 

Essays in Criticism stands today as our leading critical organ. In the Januar 
number the editor considers the four existing volumes and re-states his ge) 
eral policy. Having originally defined the position of Essays in Criticism 
standing half-way between Scrutiny and The Review of English Studies, \ 
sees its function now as less to stand than to move: to redress the balan 
whenever there is an over-insistence on either scholarly or aesthetic values} 
This sounds reasonable enough in general terms, but it is not quite this sch + 
arship/criticism antithesis that comes to mind when one tries to analy 
one’s reasons for occasionally feeling something less than enthusiasm for som 
of the actual contents. It is rather that the activities of both scholarship ani 
criticism seem at times to be taking on the nature of ends in themselves, ani 
the works of art to which they relate to be becoming displaced from tk 
centre of attention. It was something like this point, I think, that Mr. Enrigh: 
tried to make in a protest some numbers back at the p philosophical el laboratic 
of a commentary on Mac Neice’s poem Snow. What we are getting seem 
to be roughly parallel to the American tendency to work up every new ide 
into a system or a methodology: ‘pure’ analysis and contextual informatio 
alike are pursued to points where the reality of the original work seemst 
matter very little. To complain that the new academicism can often bea 
dull as the old is not, one need hardly say, to hanker after any more dilettante! 
tradition of elegant belles-lettres. It is interesting to note that four of the con- 
tributors to the October number (including some of the best) write frox 
American universities. The most notable articles are those by C. S. Lewi 
on Jane Austen, stressing the Johnsonian moralist in her, and by Joseph | 
Firebaugh, on The Golden Bowl, suggesting that a true reading shows Jame 
as sharply critical of Maggie and her father; this at least sends us back to th 
text for reconsideration. Alwyn Berland’s discussion of techniques of fictio 
in poetry throws some light on Pope’s methods and those of Eliot in Prufroc 
Richard B. Sewall’s note on Tragic Form and Kingsley Amis’s investigation 
of the Victorian poets’ attitudes to their audiences do not seem to get us 
very far, and R. N. Maud’s essay on Dylan Thomas says little more than the 
more straightforward, more commonsense account by David Daiches in th 





_ 


October College English. The January number has an interesting discussion 


of The Parlement of Foules by Macdonald Emslie, and the account of Coriv- 
lanus by I. R. Browning deals very thoroughly with the psychological sid 
of the tragedy, the hero’s relation to his mother; if it correspondingly plays| 
down the political element, it is arguable that the current emphasis was ! 
need of correction. The ‘critical forum’ in Essays in Criticism appears a 
obviously useful and desirable arrangement, but its discussions are often sadi 
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dreary. Those on tragedy and on rhetoric in these two numbers are not 
particularly lively; that on sources is better, with a good summing-up from 
the editor, and the recent attack on Lawrence by Robert Liddell has produced 
some interesting answers. The newly-instituted review section in the January 
number contains what amounts to an essay on George Orwell by Raymond 
Williams, which is all to the good; on the other hand, A. E. Rodway’s 
balanced account of an American critical work, Paul Goodman’s The Struct- 
ure of Literature, runs to almost the same length, and would perhaps gain 
from being more concise. 

Mandrake is a purely literary magazine in the ordinary sense; its freedom 
from academic responsibilities is in some ways an advantage, but its appear- 
ance is irregular and it is not widely known. This number contains a long 
and interesting discussion of James’s The Tragic Muse by W. W. Robson, and 
a detailed analysis of Marvell’s Horatian Ode by L. D. Lerner in the series 
‘How to Read a Poem’. Geoffrey Strickland’s essay on Empson’s criticism 
makes some sound points but in a somewhat involved fashion, and John 
Aldridge gives an account of Hemingway’s development in psycho-analytical 
terms which sees a general decline from The Sun also Rises and A Farewell to 
Arms. There are some serious and responsible reviews, including considera- 
tion of Kathleen Nott’s The Emperor’s Clothes, Marius Bewley’s The Complex 
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Fate, Arnold Kettle’s second volume on the novel and John Jones’s The Ego- 
tistical Sublime, together with notes on Art and Music. Altogether Mandrake 
deserves a wider circulation and influence. 

Community, published in Colombo, is a courageous attempt to provide a 
serious review of current literature, art, music, and economic and political 
thought, in an Asian setting and with an Asian public in mind. The October 
number contains a substantial article on Trotsky, as well as an essay on Jane 


~~ 


Austen by C. R. Hensman which is quite as serious as that by C. S. Lewis 


mentioned above and more thorough and penetrating in its analysis of her 
values. The January number contains stories, an article on art, a note on 
Shakespeare’s ‘philosophy’, a review-article on Father Jarrett-Kerr’s Literatur 
of Belief, an Economic Review and a sort of symposium-commentary on the 
influence of America. 

This last brings us to College English, which has some of the qualities tha 
Mr. Rodway objects to in Paul Goodman, and links up with Geoffrey 
Wagner's recent articles in this journal. It is full of professional zeal, espec- 
ially in its use of terminology that may look impressive to the scientists and 
technologists (at least, that seems to be the underlying hope). Some of the 
articlese—‘Assigning and Commenting on Themes’, ‘Structural Syntax on 
the Blackboard’ (including ‘step format’ such as 

The uggle 
wogs 
a diggle 
to quote the simplest example), “Writing Laboratory for Retarded Students’ 
etc. make THE USE OF ENGLISH seem almost amateurish. But perhaps one 
should not be put off too easily by the percentages and statistics and the bright 
ideas with projectors, by references to the Seashore Recognition Vocabulary 
Test, the Rinsland-Beck Natural Test of English Usage and the Silance- 
Remmers Scales To Measure Attitude toward Subject and toward Teaching. 
There are signs of life and enthusiasm at work here as well as mere crude 
energy. College English finds room also for critical essays; these vary in qual- 
ity, but the October number has a useful account of Camus’s work and an 
interesting discussion of Great Expectations as ‘Dickens’s Fable for his Time’, 


~ 





~ 


besides the article on Dylan Thomas by David Daiches mentioned above. | 


The essay on Measure and Balance in Jane Austen’s ‘Emma’ in the December 
number is a bit pedestrian and falls well below those referred to earlier in 
this review. 

Etc. covers a field which in this country tends to be left rather to the 
philosophers. It is the organ of the International Society for General Semar- 
tics and is explicitly ‘concerned with the role of language and other symbol 


in human behaviour and human affairs’. _I found the most rewarding articles | 
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those on creatibility by Carl R. Rogers and Melvin Tumin, with Antony 
G. N. Flew’s note, reprinted from The Listener, on “Conscious Use of Models 
in Ethical Analysis’. Etc. is clearly a periodical in which one can expect to 
find serious thought, if sometimes of a highly specialised kind. 

R. G. COX 


THE SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, IV, 4 (Sept. 1954); IV, 5 (Nov. 1954); 
IV, 6 (Dec. 1954); V, 1 (Feb. 1955). Editor, Louis Marder. [Pembroke State 
College, Pembroke, North Carolina. | 


The Shakespeare Newsletter, appearing every second month, consists of eight 
pages of three or four columns each of close print. It aims to provide a 
clearing-house for all kinds of information about Shakespeare and Shake- 
spearian studies: there are reviews of editions and critical works, summaries 
of articles and reviews appearing elsewhere (for the most part confined to 
those in English), synoptic accounts of lectures and conferences, and even a 
‘Dissertation Digest’. Together with one or two longer articles and a column 
of editorial comment the reader also gets reports of performances in the 
theatre, over the radio and on television, and of excerpts on gramophone 
records. There are accounts of the proceedings at numerous local Shake- 


Z 





ESSAYS IN CRITICISM 
A quarterly Journal 


Annual Subscription, 17s. 6d. net, post free 


This is at the moment the only journal in the English-speaking 
world that is entirely devoted to literary criticism. During the first 
three years of its life its contributors have included W. H. Auden, 
M. C. Bradbrook, Kenneth Burke, Lord David Cecil, Ernst Robert 
Curtius, T. S. Eliot, William Empson, G. Wilson Knight, F. R. 
Leavis, Harry Levin, J. Middleton Murry, I. A. Richards, Geoffrey 
Tillotson, and E. M. W. Tillyard, as well as a large number of the 
younger English, American and Continental critics. A special feature, 
in addition to articles, commentaries and occasional reviews, is the 
Critical Forum, a section in which writers of different persuasions can 
now follow the critical argument whithersoever it leads them. 


A specimen copy will be sent on request 
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speare festivals (Stratford-on-Avon, Stratford, Connecticut and Stratford, 
Ontario are only a few of those mentioned in these four issues). Very little, 
indeed seems to be missed, and the general picture presented gives a some- 
what daunting impression, to say the least, of a major industry, with all its 
appropriate branches and subsidiaries, in full productive swing. Like other 
industries, it is becoming increasingly mechanised: there is news in the No- 
vember number of the Hinman collating machine, already in use at the 
Folger Library and elsewhere, that speeds up the work of comparing Copies 
of the Folio by about forty times. What used to be called the higher navvy. 
ing is obviously becoming more technical, the driving of intellectual tractors 
and bulldozers. 

One of the most remarkable things about this newsletter is the way it 
combines abstruse technicalities and advanced scholarship with mere gossip 
and anecdotal chatter. The result is something like a mixture of The Revieu 
of English Studies, The Readers’ Digest and the school magazine. The occ 
sional serious critical articles get rather lost in this medley and one obviously 
cannot expect any very clear policy. As a cheap and up-to-date work of 
reference it has its uses, no doubt, for specialist students, and it is only fair to 
say that on the whole the original and editorial contributions seem sensible 
and balanced. Dr. Hotson’s new theories of the arena stage, for example, 
while receiving fair consideration, are at least not swallowed whole. (There 
are many incidental signs of the fluttering of dovecotes that this theory has 
caused among academic producers and archeological reconstructionists. 
A contribution to the September number on the teaching of Shakespeare, 
by Mr. Macdonald Emslie, takes as its point of departure some recent articles 
in THE USE OF ENGLISH. In general, however, this is hardly the kind of journal 
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to which the harassed teacher, concerned with the essential rudiments of 
} 


understanding and appreciation, is likely to turn for help. 
R. G. COX 


MAINLY PENGUINS 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, by J. D. Jump. [Longmans, tos. 6d.] 

MATTHEW ARNOLD: A Selection of his Poems, by Kenneth Allott 
[Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.] 

Mr. Jump’s book is three-fold. His first task is biographical, and he gives all 

the information necessary for the reader who is primarily interested in poetry 

and criticism. Arnold is brought to life, which a biographical summary alone 


helr 
use 
in V 


cannot do, and yet this material is disposed of satisfactorily so as to leave the 


field clear for critical work. 
Mr. Jump next examines closely Arnold’s poetry, and does not get trapped 
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into any irrelevant discussion of Arnold’s ideas. He finds Arnold ruminating 
in verse in the manner the poet himself deplored, and puts a finger on 
Arnold’s weakness when he says that ‘in a selection of the language then used 
by poets, he gives us a lucid recital of a series of ideas’, and notes “his inabilir 
to free himself sufficiently from his age’s preconceptions regarding what wa 
truly poetical’. Mr. Jump’s analysis is detailed but not carping; it is practicd 
criticism of the best kind, refreshingly free from critical jargon and inek. 
gance. The reader may not always agree with him, but serious criticism of 
Arnold’s poetry is in his debt. 

Mr. Jump’s third task is to expound Arnold’s criticism, and in the natur 
of the case this is difficult, since Arnold needs his own idiom to convey hi 
arguments. But the task is well done; for example, what Arnold meant by 
describing poetry as ‘a criticism of life’ is clearly explained and linked with 
the work of modern critics. Mr. Jump shows that Arnold’s greatest impor: 
ance is ‘as a spokesman for criticism itself, as a champion of literary culture 
and the final judgment that ‘Arnold is indubitably the central man of letter 
of his age’ is not idle but supported by adequate evidence. Mr. Jump is char 
of pointing Arnold’s present-day relevance, leaving the reader to infer thi 
for himself. A teacher using the book will therefore need to be specific o 
this. This is a good book, not least for being pleasantly written. 

Mr. Allott presents Arnold’s most important poetry in the order: ‘En- 
pedocles on Etna’, narrative poems, sonnets, love poems, lyrics, and elegies 
chronologically in each section. The text is sound, and Arnold’s notes and 
the prefaces of 1853 and 1854 are reprinted. Mr. Allott has written a dialogu: 
introduction which the present reviewer finds trivial and inconclusive. Bu 
the selection of poems is excellent. 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


SELECTED ESSAYS AND POEMS; THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY; LOR) 
ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND OTHER STORIES; PLAYS (The Import: 
ance of Being Earnest—An Ideal Husband—Lady Windermere’s Fan—A 
Woman of No Importance—Salome). [Penguin Books, each 2s., except th 


Plays, 2s. 6d.] 
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This centenary issue of Wilde’s works under the Penguin imprint was wel’ 


worth putting in hand, if only for the convenient chance of making a tt 
appraisal of his (literary) virtues and vices. The plays speak for themselves 
with Salome as an embarrassing pendant to the four great comedies. In the 
light of the short stories, The Picture of Dorian Gray shows for the inferio 
work that it is. The best of the books is that containing the Essays and (among 


the Poems) The Ballad of Reading Gaol. The essay entitled The Soul of Ma 
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and wrote throughout the period of the Romantic Revival”, with his mastery of the art of 
Nature story-telling and his realistic portrayal of the background of his period, is particularly 
well suited for study in school; and the Apparatus in this edition, containing the first 
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: " serious attempt to annotate the poet for the 20th century reader, is both sound and 
int Dy F illuminating. 
1 with Just published, 204 pp. 6s. 6d. 
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egies itself will be ready for despatch early next year. 
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under Socialism is a gem, and might well be prescribed reading for the VI 
Form. Here is Wilde on a topical question: 


A fresh mode of Beauty is absolutely distasteful to them, (the public), and whenever 
it appears they get so angry and bewildered that they always use two stupid expres 
sions—one is that the work of art is grossly unintelligible; the other, that the work of 
art is grossly immoral. What they mean by these words seems to me to be this. When 
they say a work is grossly unintelligible, they mean that the artist has said or made, 
beautiful thing that is new; when they describe a work as grossly immoral, they mean 
that the artist has said or made a beautiful thing that is true. The former expression 
has reference to style; the latter to subject-matter. But they probably use the words 
very vaguely, as an ordinary mob will use ready-made paving-stones. 


And here again on the juvenile delinquent (this in The Decay of Lying): 


. .. Life is Art’s best, Art’s only pupil. As it is with the visible arts, so it is with 
literature. The most obvious and the vulgarest form in which this is shown is in the 
case of the silly boys who, after reading the adventures of Jack Sheppard or Dick 
Turpin, pillage the stalls of unfortunate apple-women, break into sweet-shops at night, 
and alarm old gentlemen who are returning home from the city by leaping out on 
them in suburban lanes, with black masks and unloaded revolvers. This interesting 
phenomenon, which always occurs after the appearance of a new edition of either of 
the books I have alluded to, is usually attributed to the influence of literature on the 
imagination. But this is a mistake. The imagination is essentially creative, and always 
seeks for a new form. The boy-burglar is simply the inevitable result of life’s imitative 
instinct. He is Fact, occupied as Fact usually is, with trying to reproduce Fiction. 


Of course, against this we have to set the special pleading of De Profundis, 
but all in all this volume is especially provocative, sane and cultivated. 
RICHARD JAY 


TEXT-BOOKS 


CHOSEN FOR PLEASURE, Vols. I and II, compiled by Charles R. Watt. 
[Frederick Warne, 4s. 6d. each.] 

A BOOK OF VERSE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, Vols. I and Il, edited by J. A. 
Stone. [O.U.P., 5s. each.| 

The two volumes of Chosen for Pleasure are designed to appeal principally to 

the pupils following non-academic courses in Secondary Modern Schools. 

The books are colourfully bound, the illustrations are imaginatively executed, 

and most of the poems chosen are likely to give the pleasure the title of the 

series promises. The choice, however, is a very limited one and the books 

in no way ‘make up a fully satisfactory course in poetry’ as the compiler 

seems to imply in his brief foreword. The sub-title suggests the chief limi 
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THE NOVELS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF: A Critical Study. 
by R. L. CHAMBERS. 


The Study provides, in addition to criticism, an analysis of Virginia 

Woolf’s style and her development of novel technique, for which a close 

study is made of the major novels. It also makes a serious attempt to 

understand Virginia Woolf’s purpose: her relation to the cultural back- 

ground of her time, and the ultimate literary value of her work. 
Originally published in 1947 it is now reprinted. 


Cr. 8vo. 112 pages 5/- 


A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH. 
by J. C. SMITH. 


This reprint of the second edition makes available again an interesting and 
illuminating study of Wordsworth. 

Of the first edition The Observer said: ‘It is the best study of Wordsworth 
that I have read, unpretentious yet most discerning by a scholar and a man 
of taste, who has an easy mastery of his subject and a true understanding of 
what poetry is.’ 


Cr. 8vo. 112 pages 5/- 
EDINBURGH: Tweeddale Court LONDON: 39a Welbeck Street 
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ENGLISH FOR GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
AND SIMILAR EXAMINATIONS 
By G. F. LAMB, M.A. 

“This book thoroughly covers all the ground necessary for a 
G.C.E. pass at ordinary level. Any boy or girl of reasonable intelli- 
gence and sufficient application who works through its 260 pages 
will know all that the examiners require of him and more. An 
A-stream grammar school pupil could use it on his own.”—The 
Times Educational Supplement. 2nd Impression, 6s. 6d. 


POEMS TO READ AND HEAR 
Edited by J. A. STONE, M.A. 

A new title in Harrap’s Modern English Series containing one 
hundred and seventeen poems, all of which have been recorded 
on gramophone records, and which make up a representative 
selection of good English non-dramatic poetry from the days of 
the traditional ballad to the Second World War. 5s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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154 THE USE OF ENGLISH 
tation: these books are collections of narrative verse and although the defi: 
tion has been stretched to include such poems as Irene McLeod’s ‘Lone Dog 
and Stevenson’s ‘Requiem’ such a small collection (in all, 105 poems and ox 
story) must inevitably miss out much of the best in English poetry. 

‘The Ancient Mariner’, unsuitable as it is for most Secondary Moder 
school-children, has not been made more suitable by being presented in th, 
mangled form in which it appears here, and the drastic cuts made in ‘Thy 
Death of King Arthur’ are quite unjustifiable and certainly inartistic. Ye 
despite these and other cuts, Mr. Watt has nowhere warned his readers the 
he has made any omissions. 

In A Book of Verse for Young People the Preface gives no indication of th 
type of school or the age of the children for whom the selection was mak 
It is an interesting anthology of the type which the teacher picks up to pte. 
pare a lesson and spends the rest of the evening reading. It is certainly no 
suitable for the younger classes of the Secondary Modern School and volume 
II would be found difficult by many of the senior classes. Both volume | 
which are quietly but attractively bound, would be admirable for use with 
the middle forms of a Grammar School where the variety of choice and 
interest should be fully appreciated. 

The variety to be found in these volumes should perhaps be emphasised 
there are many old favourites, and also many poems by modern author; | 





there are stories and songs, serious poems and funny poems, long ones and 
short ones. Given to the right classes it will be a popular anthology. 
Mr. Stone has prepared an index of authors. What a pity he did not take 
the further step of giving us their dates and telling us a little about them. 
HILDA D. SPEAR 


} 


POEMS TO READ AND HEAR, edited by J. A. Stone. [Harrap’s Modem 


English Series, 5s. 6d.| 
This little book contains 117 poems of which commercially available record- 
ings have been made. It is difficult to understand its real purpose, for almost 
all the poems are well-known and would certainly be easily accessible to 


anyone interested enough in poetry to collect the recordings. For instance, | 


thirty-nine of the first sixty-five poems are in my 1907 edition of The Golden 
Treasury. 
H.D.S. 








P.T.O., BOOK IV, NEW WORLDS, by C. M. Bennett, Illustrated by | 


Kenneth Ody. [Christophers, 3s. 6d.| 
THE COMMAND OF ENGLISH, A Certificate Course for Practical People, 
by T. H. Hewson, .aA. [John Murray, 4s. 9d.] 

















The Works of Christopher Marlowe 
EDWARD II 


The standard single-volume edition of Marlowe’s play, edited by H. B. 
Charlton and R. D. Waller, has now been revised and brought up to date 
by F. N. Lees 

2nd edition 18s. 


The Arden Shakespeare 
JULIUS CAESAR 


Edited by T. S. Dorsch 


In this edition there is a fresh examination of the characters, in which 
Caesar and Antony are handled more sympathetically than is customary ; 
and the structure, the language and the imagery of the play are considered 
in some detail. 15s. 


METHUEN 





























Thinking and Writing: Book Three 
A. R. ROBERTSON, s.a. 


This is the last of a series of three books, the first two of which have 
already been published, designed to provide an adequate course in Eng- 
lish Comprehension, Grammar and Composition for the first three years 
of post-primary education. The passages for interpretation, preponder- 
antly from modern sources, have been chosen to enrich vocabulary while 
testing comprehension. Many practical exercises, varied in character and 
graded in difficulty, are also included. April 


The Heritage of Literature Series 
TYPHOON, By Joseph Conrad 


One of the most masterly stories ever written of a ship caught in a storm. 
38. 
JAN: THE STORY OF A DUTCH 
BARGE DOG By G. W. Barrington 


This is the story of the adventures of Jan, a small keeshound puppy 
It gives a fascinating picture of the waterways of Holland. March, 3s. 6d. 


Longmans 
6-7 Clifford Street, London, W.1. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, A Course in Grammar and Compositioy 
Book III, by D. B. Lickes, M.a. |Blackie, 4s. 6d.] 

THINKING AND WRITING, Book II, by A. R. Robertson, m.a. [Long. 
mans Green, 3s. 6d.] 

ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH, Books Ill and IV, by A. F. Scott. [Max Parris) 
ss. each. | 

The Magnet was surreptitious reading when we were at school. Yet its boyish 

ideals and outrageous plots did, pace George Orwell, absorb us; so it is ene 

couraging to see the principle of school life incidents (out of Frank Richard 

by Fundamental English) extended to a book meant for open use in the clas. 

room. It is no longer “embellished with the argot of the Upper Fourth | 





Remove’, for Gladwin is a poor scholar’s Greyfriars. Though nearer th 
modern conception, friendly and familiar rather than awe-inspiring and 
eccentric, a teacher called Taylor could be only the shadow of a shade of: 
Prout or a Quelch, and the wilder escapades of the Famous Five are replaced 
by the etiolated, would-be realism reminiscent of the Bargerys. 

The illustrations are ugly, and I do not like to see used, except in dialogue, 
such words as ‘lashings’ (p. 66). Still, the adventures are interesting and the 
style easy; under the presentation of Tubby Dick, Mr. Bennett shoots much 
useful information, and the frequently reluctant readers of 4c would welcome | 
P.T.O. Book 4 and derive benefit from it. 

Concern of a different kind is shown for the pupil in The Command of 
English: that he should be got through his exams. The process shows glaringly } 
the slaughter and pillage done by them upon the polity of language, which 
has come slowly into being to express the ideas and feelings of its users, not 
to provide pseudo-ideas and pseudo-feelings, such as “The proposal to nation- 
alise the railways was certain to meet with strong opposition’ (p. 38), which | 
the children practically ignore, anyhow, so that they can sort out the syntax. 
Will interested cartoonists please draw a Santa Claus, delivering with parsing 
fork and scanning hook his boxes of weak verbs and iambic pentameters? 
Though I like the exercises in pp. 72-74 on verbal interpretation of statistical 
diagrams and graphs, and find much of the information clearly presented 
(see p. 14 on agreement of subject and verb), I think few of the examination 
questions quoted can be a part of the efforts made by individuals at finding 
the words for something they wanted to say. Meanwhile, if we enter can- 
didates, we want to help them through, and I should, myself, for this express 
purpose, prefer working from back papers; both because I like to know the 
whole rubric, and because papers differ so from one Board to another, and 
this book reveals neither fact. The stress it throws on the analytical questions 





is as unfair to some examiners as these are to the way we acquire and use, and 
use and acquire, our mother tongue. 
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THE PARAGON 


English Tense Exereises 


by M. D. Munro Mackenzie, Lecturer in Modern Languages, 


London Polytechnic 


This book has been carefully designed for pupils who have 
reached an intermediate stage in their study of English. 


The 64 exercises have been arranged in order of difficulty, and 
include conversational as well as written verb forms. They are 


presented in the form of work books in which the student 

writes. 

The Teacher’s Key contains answers to the student’s 

Teacher’s Key exercises, reinforced with comprehensive notes of particular 
Each 3/6 net value to the less-experienced teacher, bringing to the fore 

and clarifying many points often overlooked or of more 

than ordinary difficulty. 


Scholar’s Book 


The books each contain 32 pages, size 10} x 8” 


PHILIP & TACEY LIMITED 


69-79 Fulham High Street London S W 6 











CHOSEN FOR PLEASURE 


A NEW COLLECTION OF POEMS IN TWO VOLUMES 
Selected by CHARLES R. WATT, M.A. 4s. 6d. each 
This anthology has been compiled for the purpose of presenting the best of the old poems with 
many modern ones of proven appeal. Each volume is illustrated with line drawings. The first 
for younger pupils and the second for the more advanced. Divided into groups, such as “Of 
Pleasant Things”, “Just for Fun”’, etc. 


WORD WORK 


FOUR GRADED BOOKS FOR AGES 7-10 
Prepared by LOUIE LE T. SWANN, M.B.E., M.A. and B. L. CORMACK 
Each 64 pages 1s. 3d. each 
The four books in this series are graded according to the pupil’s advancement in the study of 
words through the medium of picture and story. As progress is made the need for illustration 
becomes less. This is the ideal way of learning the use of a dictionary. 


WORDS 


A SIMPLE DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Compiled by ISABEL MARY McLEAN, M.A. 4s. 
Most of the words in this simple dictionary are used in ordinary speech, writing letters, and 
reading modern story books. The pronunciation of difficult words is spelt out as it sounds. 
There are examples of word usage in sentences and well over 6,000 words are defined. 


Write for inspection copies and a free catalogue 


Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd., (Educational Publishers) 


1-4, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Of neither The English Language Book III nor Thinking and Writing Book |} 
can I think of anything complimentary to say. They cover in roughly th 
same way roughly the same ground, and like Henry Reed’s it is dead ground | 

Among the familiar grammatical categories Mr. Robertson interspers} 
passages, followed by so-called comprehension questions, hardly any of 
which direct attention to their really distinguishing attributes; such as thy 
Super-Tramp’s characteristic balance of innocence and experience, or th| 
incongruous elegance and precision of vagrom utterance (‘the waiter prom-| 
ised that did I bring a jug or can he would supply me with hot coffee 
Claims that ‘the proper use of figurative language is to enrich, to beautify 
and to make more vivid the written or spoken word’ suggest a general mis 





understanding: one does not enrich the word with the figure; a rich exper. 
ience requires rich words, which often take the form of a figure: the solem 
grace, for instance (whatever is ‘swan-like’), about the barge calls forth th: 
comparison to ‘some full-breasted swan’, quoted on p. 58. And is it not 
hypocrisy to say (p. 32) that a Scott passage drenched with gore ‘grips th: 
reader because it has the air of truth’? 





Even more embarrassing do I find the unconsciously cynical advice given 
to the juvenile essay-writer, at the start of Miss Lickes’s Section B, after te 
usual wearisome Aristotelian divi vision, that he should try to impress his reader | 
by fabricating good beginnings and endings (though ‘this, of course, dos | 
not mean that the main body of the composition has no importance’). Mis! 
Lickes quotes Mary Coleridge: “There are gifts that are no gifts, just as there j 
are books that are no books’. 

Destined for Secondary Modern School pupils, Book Three and Book Fou 
of Illustrated English follow a different plan. A page or so of well-written 
explanatory matter and four staple sets of questions, concerning Compr 
hension, Vocabulary, Grammar and Subjects for Composition, are based on ' 
pictures of good subjects, poorly reproduced. 

When any Section A answers require extraneous knowledge, the term, 
Comprehension, is misapplied. It is doubtful if children will find uniform 
inspiration in the Subjects for Composition. 

Though many hints may be taken from these books, I think that too much 
has been squeezed out of the pictures, and that the apparently novel approact | 
ends by inveigling the unsuspecting scholar into the old tangled thicket of ; 


grammar and rather futile games with words: “Name the covering of each 
of the following: rabbit, camel, elephant’, and so on. 
I would not use these two books as classroom texts. 
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Two Series for Reluctant Readers 


P.T.O. 
By C. M. BENNETT 
For those who read with difficulty. There are extracts from the 
classics and modern books, such as the “Kon Tiki Expedition’; 
and How to Make articles, etc. 64 pp. Illustrated 


| ON PLEASURE BOUND 3s. III WIDER HORIZONS 3s. 6d. 
Il PLAIN SAILING 3s. IV NEW WORLDS 3s. 6d. 


THE VIKING SERIES 
Designed for pupils aged 12 and upwards with a reading age of 
about 8 years. 
I MEET THE MAGNETS by C. M. Bennett 
Il FIND THE TREASURE by C. M. Bennett 
Ill CAPTAIN SHRIMP by C. M. Bennett 
IV A CAMP FIRE YARN by A. E. Smith 


32 pp. Illustrated. 1s 3d each 








42 William IV Street - W.C.2 


60586955059 555 55955555 5555555555S555565555555555550 


MODERN PLAYS FOR 
SCHOOLS 


The plays in this new series written by modern authors for children of 
various ages have been licensed by the Lord Chamberlain and may be 
performed without fee. They provide plenty of action and humour and 
require only simple settings. A prospectus giving full details of the sixteen 
books, the number of characters in and time taken to perform each play, 
will be sent on request. 


PUPPET PLAYS FOR 
SCHOOLS 


A series of puppet plays especially suitable for Primary Junior Schools. 
The plays vary in acting time from 10 to 20 minutes, and all the books 
contain production notes and illustrations. No fees are required for the 
production of the plays in schools. Titles on application. 

Is. 8d. or 1s. 9d. each 


Macmillan & Co. Ltd 


St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


LEARNING TO READ A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, and Other Essays y 
Language-teaching, by Michael West. [Longmans Green and Co., 53] j 

THE ART OF TEACHING ENGLISH AS A LIVING LANGUAGE, by I. Mort 
[Macmillan, 5s.] 


Since the war, there has been an immense increase in the learning of Englis 
in widespread parts of the world; never has any tongue been so extensive) 
in demand. As the teaching of English to foreigners is a specialist activin 
involving problems very different from those that arise from teaching itt 


the English, it is satisfactory that a number of very able specialists hay; 
devoted their attention to it. The subject is more susceptible to scientifi 
treatment than is its instruction as a native language, and these two book 

are technical studies. 

Mr. Michael West is a pioneer of research in this field, and his book} 
based specifically on his experience of teaching in Bengal, where ready} 
knowledge is above all demanded. His approach is radical, beginning wit} 
what constitutes reading ability, and then demonstrating the comparativ| 
progress made in classes taught on the one hand by haphazard methods aii] 
on the other by careful introduction to a vocabulary chosen according to tel 
relative frequency of words in large blocks of reading matter. Much wor 
has been done in constructing these semantic counts, and Mr. West usesa! 
his basis the Carnegie Report on Vocabulary Selection, which, with modit: § 
cation, has been re-issued as ‘A General Service List of English Words’, pub 
lished by Longmans, and edited by Mr. West himself. 

Mr. Morris’s book is comprehensive, concise and erudite. It treats the sub 
ject under the headings of a general approach to what is involved in learni 
a language; problems in learning vocabulary; the nature and uses of gramma , 
the speech, reading and writing skills. He concludes with a consideration, 
general factors affecting the pupil, two appendices outlining a gramma 
course, and a selected bibliography. He is to some extent critical of the wort 
frequency approach, pointing out that some words of less importance occu 
more frequently than others that are indispensable, so that, for example, 
pupil might be taught ‘ere’ before he learns ‘nowhere’. He consequenti'! 


recommends a supplementary approach to vocabulary teaching. On tt, 


subject of grammar, Mr. Morris is particularly lucid, dividing it for teaching 
purposes into “Grammar for initial experience’ and ‘Grammar for reflectit 
study’. 

If Mr. Morris’s book is difficult reading, this is because he has compress! 
much into a small space. It is an excellent summary of a difficult subject. 
CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 
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REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


tHE TWINS AT THE SEASIDE, THE TWINS AT HOME, THE TWINS AT 
HILLS FARM, by Margaret Kent. [Harrap, 4s. each.] 


CORTHANGER ABBEY, ed. N. L. Clay. |Heinemann, The Guide Novels, 


‘HE DOCTRINES OF THE GREAT EDUCATORS, by R. H. Rusk. [Mac- 


millan, 10s. 6d.] 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


NURSERY RHYME REFORM, a selected bibliography, by Geoffrey 
Handley-Taylor. [True Aim, 1s.] 

A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, by Geoffrey Brereton. 
[Peng N, 35. 6d.| 

THE WEDGE OF GOLD, by M. Margaret Mary, I.B.V.M. [Herald Printing 
Works, York, 4s.] 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Use of English Group is being formed in Oxford and district. A notice 
of the first meeting will be sent to anyone interested; please write to Mr. 


John Gillard Watson, 5 East Street, Osney, Oxford. It is hoped also to form 


a Use of English group in Cambridge and district. Will those interested please 
write to Mr. David Holbrook, The Village College, Bassingbourn, Cambs.? 
We shall always be glad to assist with the forming of such groups, and to 
print news of those already formed. 


Reading Sheets are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. 
per doz per set of four issues. Orders, stating whether the A or B sheet is 


required, should be sent to the publishers at 40 William IV Street, London, 
W.C.2, from whom single specimen sheets can be had. 


Contributions from teachers are welcome, and if accepted will be paid for 
on publi ition. Articles on specific problems or aspects of the teaching of 


Aen Se Se P " - ee ees > $ , > 
English within the age-range 9-19 are preferred to those of a general nature. 


A stamped addressed envelope should accompany contributions. 
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The Sheldon Library 


A new series of abridged classics under the general editorship o 
STANLEY Woop. Each book is illustrated. Linson boards, each 6 
Due for publication this term 

Bleak House 

By CHARLES Dickens. Abridged by Percy WINTER. Pp. 320, wit/ 
illustrations by EDWARD ARDIZZONE 

David Copperfield 

By CHARLES Dickens. Abridged by STANLEY Woop. Pp. 320, 
with illustrations by EDWARD ARDIZZONE 

Wuthering Heights . 

By EmiLy Bronte. Abridged by STANLEY Woop. Pp. 224, with 
illustrations by DAvip TINDLE. Due for publication next Spring 

Ravenshoe 

By Henry KINGSLEY. Abridged by GrISELDA TAYLOR. Pp. 320, 
with illustrations by SHEILA ROBINSON 
The Last Chronicle of Barset 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Abridged by GrIsELDA TAyLor. Pp. 
320, with illustrations by PHiLip GOUGH 

The Three Musketeers 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Abridged by STANLEY Woop. Pp. 320, 
with illustrations by RICHARD KENNEDY 


For years teachers of English have been asking for the established 
Classics to be provided in abridged forms but shortened only to the 
extent of bringing them within the reading ability of schools as a class 
book and without mutilation of the original story. 

The SHELDON LiBRArY aims to fill this need. The abridgements have 
no breaks in the continuity and certainly no paraphrasing. Each story 
is told in the author’s own words. Artists have been chosen who can 
interpret the spirit of the novel with skill and imagination, and the 
binding is being made as attractive and durable as a reasonably priced 
book will allow. 

These volumes of well-known and exciting works do retain un- 
touched just those qualities which have made the complete books 
what they are. 


Applications for inspection copies 
should be addressed to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, OXFORD 























